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WOIiLD  FOOD  SITUATION  1952-53 
W orld  Simmary 

World  food  supplies  are  at  record  high  levels  for  the  l^^S'^^^B 
so.?.son  l/»    Production  exceeds  all  past  records  for  several  of  the 
major  cominodities,  including  uher.t;  rice^  meats  and  citrus  fruits© 
ProC'Uction  v/os  hip:h  thourh  not  at  reco:.-d  levels  for  supar-  fate  and 
oils,  millc  and  deciduous  fruits;  but  with  large  carry^fOver  stocirs  of 
sugar,  supplies  of  tids  comraodity  also  exceeds  all  past  recordso  On 
the  whole,  the  1952-53  pror'uction  of  the  major  commodities ^  which 
contributes  about  30  percent  of  the  total  food  supply j,  is  estimptcd  at 
3  percent  above  1951-52  and  9  percent  above  the  prewar  avora;;;e5  while 
the  "orld  i^opulation  has  increased  to  about  13  percent  above  prewaro 
(See  table )o 

World  wheat  production  in  1952-53  of  7^265  million  bushels  far 
suipassed  that  of  any  previous  year©    It  was  12  percent  above  the 
preceding  year  and  2ii  percent  above  the  prewar  averagco    The  acreage 
harvested  was  slightly  hi;' her  than  a  y'^s.T  earlier  but  most  of  the 
incr^.^ase  in  output  resulted  from  unusually  favorable  yields  in  major 
pi-oducing  areaso    The  rye  crop  was  less  than  a  year  ago  because  of  a 
smaller  crop  in  Russia^  but  total  brcadgrain  supplies  were  at  a  new 
record  and  nearly  9  percent  above  Irst  yearc    The  world  rice  crop  of 
123  million  short  tons  was  also  a  record  crop  ?jnd  exceeded  last  year's 
output  by  5  per  cento    Much  of  the  increase  V7as  in  najor  rice  importing 
countries  which  T/ill  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  for  other  grains  as 
rice  substitutes  for  1953o 

Total  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  of  21o6  million  short 
tons  was  about  k  percent  beloxr  the  record  output  of  195lf  most  of  the 
decline  resulting  from  the  sharjD  drop  in  olive  oil  production  from  the 
record  croj^  of  last  year^    World  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  of 
36o7  million  short  tons,  raw  valuoj  Tias  1|  percent  below  last  year's 
record  crop  but  29  percent  above  prewaro    The  reduction  in  production 
this  season  is  largely  the  result  of  restrictive  measures  talcen  by 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  because  of  the  large  surplus©    World  orange  and 
pear  crops  set  n..w  records  in  1952  and  apple  production,  '  including 
cider  applies^  xras  20  percent  above  a  year  earlier^  but  production  of 
grrpcfruit  and  stone  fruits  were  smaller,  particularly  plums  end 
pi"unc_Sj  which  irere  bcloi:  average o 

1/  The  IS'^2^53  season  "refers  to  the  consuiiiption  year  approximating 
July  1952- June  1953  in  the  Northern  HeriiisiJherc  ond  the  calendar  year 
1953  in  the  tropical  ar^a  fnd"  the  South  Hemispherecv    Production  data 
for  1952-53  iiicludes  the  1952  harvest  already  completed  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  harvest  yet  to  be  completed  in  the  next  few  months 
in  the  tropical  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  calendar  year 
estimrtes  of  production  of  meats  and  milk$ 
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Wcrld  Production  of  Selected  Food  Products,)  Avcrafro  1^35-3^ 

and  Annual  19149-1952 


Comnodity 


Rice,  millodo.o 

VTili  clt o«*«*o;.««o 

Rye  0  c . . . .  o 

Sucar, 
ccntrifufal,  eo 

Sugar^  non- 
centrifugal,  e  » 

Vc get able 

oilsj  edible 0  0 
Coconut  and 

paLn  oiisoe. . .  e 
Animal  fats. „ oc 
Marine  Oils^  000.8 


Average 


Unit 

Mill]  011s 


1933-39 


Short  tons 

Bushels  J 
It 


Short  tons 
Sliort  tons 

Short  tons 


Millions 

117  ol 
6,02l4 
1,732 

5oO 


Potatoes e 
Pulses  1/ 


e  e  •  •  *  c 


Deciduous 

fruits  2/«  0 » o » 
Citrus  fruits «o 


Meat 00  

Milk 
(cOT-rs  milk)3/< 

Total  as  percent 
of  1935-39,.. 


Short  tons! 
n  If  s) 
n        tf  J 

t 

Bushc Is  : 
100  pound  : 


Short  tons 

K  It 

Pounds 
Pounds 

Percent 


9.9 

67,900 
501,000 

100  oO 


Annual 


19li9 


19  ^^'0 


Millions  :  Millions 


llOoO: 
6,li|0 
1,719 

31c9 
5o9 


65318 
1,671 

36c2 
60I 


1951 


Millions 

117o6 
6,ii73 
1,655 

33o2 
6o2 


1952 


Millions 

123o2 
7,266 
1,583 

36o7 
6„7 


8oU! 

9o2; 

1O06J 

9o7 

3c6" 

J  3o6. 

i 

3«7. 

Uoo! 

• 

3*9 

7o3i 

5  606s 

7o0s 

7c2j 

7o2 

loO 

1  0c7? 

OcOs 
8,i|68  s 

OoSj? 

• 

O08 

8,366  1 

!  X 

1     8,0^6  i 

7,892  s 

7,755 

292,6! 

!  33I0O; 

3l5o5; 

299o3[ 

29I0O 

580  7; 

12o2s 

68,900 
U76,700 

101o3 


6)406 
13o8 

72,500 
)499j300 

lOlicl 


6O0I; 
13o7j 


6I0I4 
li4«6 


73 > 500    :  76,100 

500,1400  !  1499,200 


105*3! 


109.0 


1/,  Haricot  beans,  peas,  lentils,  chickpeasTg-'^rbanzosTc 

2/  Includes  apples,  pears,  poaches,  apricots,  cherries,  plurns,  prunes  and  grapes© 
3/  Excludes  the  Soviet  Unions 

SOURCE:    Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of 
foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  results 
of  office  research  and  other  inf orrriationo 
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Moat  production  in  1952  of  76ol  billion  pounds  w.-g  at  the  highest 
level  in  histor;;,'-,  h  percent  above  last  season  rnd  12  percent  above 
prewar©    Mill<  production  in  19^2  txas  nearly  equal  to  that  of  193'1  ^and 
the  same  as  prewar  but  higiier  than  in  any  of  the  intervening  -ycnvsc 
With  larger  supplies  of  coarse  praijis  and  other  livestock  feeds 
available  during  the  1952-53  season^  moat  and  milk  production  is  likely 
to  stay  at  1952  levels  during  the  remainder  of  1952-53  consiuaption  yearo 

The  carry-in  stocks  of  major  foods  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1952-53  consumption  year  uei-c  larger  than  usualo    The  carry-over  stocks 
of  sugar  on  September  I5  1952  mounted  to  about  12  million  tons  and 
were  about  3  million  tons  in  excess  of  desirable  or  nccessarj'^  stocks© 
Wlieat  stocks  of  the  majoi-  exporting  countries  on  July  1,  3-952  of  639 
million  bushels  were  nearly  200  m.illion  bushels  below  the  previous 
year  but  were  80  million  bushels  above  the  19)!.5-U9  avcragCo  Stocks 
of  edible  oils  at  the  beginning  of  the  cujr-rent  consumption  year  were 
largo    mainly  because  of  the  substantial  cany-over  of  olive  oil  from 
the  record  1951  crop» 

The  world  production  estimates  of  selected  coriimodities  in  the 
table  are  vShowi  combined  into  an  index  of  total  food  production  in 
Figure  I  ajid  compared  with  the  trend  of  world  population  since  prewar* 
It  is  evident  that  the  l^rge  output  of  these  comjnoditios  in  1952-53 
has  done  mucli  to  briTig  the  relationship  between  the  viorld's  population 
and  the  world  food  supplies  more  nearly  in  line  x-dth  that  of  prewar 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  discrepancy^  is  less  than  these  statistics 
indicate.    During  the  l5-year  period  since  1937  there  has  been  a,  narked 
expansion  in  the  consutiption  of  several  coraiiodities  for  i-jiiich  no  world 
estimates  are  available©    This  is  particularly  tui'e  of  vegetables,  some 
of  them  relatively  high  in  calories  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  cassava 
and  other  tropicoJL  vegetables©    The  relatively  high  prices  of  foods 
during  the  war  and  postwar  period  has  resulted  in  less  waste  in  food 
products  during  those  periods©    Also  several  governments  are  still 
encouraging  more  efficient  utilization  of  foods  through  higher  ex- 
traction rates  for  breadgrains  nid  adjnixturcs  of  grains,  rationing  of 
scarce  foods  ?Jid  prop-rrias  to  equalize  food  consujnption©    More  i-ff icient 
feeding  of  liv.. stock  has  mornt  a  saving  of  some  products  for  food  uses 
rjid  there  has  been  greater  huinan  consumption  of  coarse  grains  such  as 
coi'n  and  barley  than  in  prewar© 

With  increased  production  since  the  end  of  the  VD.r  and  more 
efficient  utilization  world  food  supplius  on  a  per  capita  basis  may 
be  nearly  equal  to  prex-rar  but  there  are  areaa  whiero  food  conswiption 
13  still  below  prewar  levels  and  areas  where  food  supplies  for  1952-53 
are  definitely  beloir  a  year  ..arlier©    Food  supplies  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  dropped  below  the  1951-52  level,  largely  because  of  an  extensive 
sumimer  drought  which  was  especially  severe  Ln  the  Danube  Basin©  This 
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arca,  which  was  a  large  nat  exporter  of  foods  to  Western  Europe  has 
exported  ver\>'  little  in  the  postwar  period  and  l;.vels  of  food  con- 
suriiption  in  this  ar.^a  this  ye.'.r  .-.re  soinv.whrt  below  prewar© 

Drought  in  W..stcm  Pal:istan  has  r-duced  th-t  co^intr^r  to  a  food 
iriporter  during  the  current  season,  v;!iereas,  it  usually  is  a  surplus 
producer  of  \:heat  cjcid  ricoo    Eg;;,r^;t*s  food  supply  position  has  become 
considerably  less  favorable  than  in  1951-^2  because  of  smaller  wheat 
nnd  com  crcps  end  a  srnall  rice  crop  for  the  second  successive  year© 
There  is  also  an  e:rbcnsive  area  in  southern  end  eastern  Africa  vrherc 
drou-rht  reduced  food  supplies  during  19^2  to  below  nomal  lev-lso  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Heriispherc  end 
in  western  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  ojcid  Ocemia  have  b^en  able  to  maintain 
consumption  and  to  incr.-ase  the  equality  of  their  diet  through  the  con- 
sitfTjjtiou  of  more  nutritive  ?iid  protective  foods© 

With  world  food  supply-  r-gain  rpproaching  prewr-jr  levels,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  problem  of  distribution  of  supplies  thix)ugh  world 
trr^.dc  is  still  prevalent©    Hany  of  the  surplus  producers  of  sug'r, 
wher.t,  citrusr  and  several  of  the  fats  and  oils  ctc  finding  it'^increaningly 
difficult  to  market  their  surplus  supplies  at  satisfactory-  price So 

Although  the  consuiiiption  of  livestock  products,  prrticularly  raeats, 
is  still  biloTJ  prewar  in  ucny  of  the  ijiiporiiing  countries,  indications 
are  that  most  of  tlie  prelr.ceiiient  of  vrartimc  losses  hrs  trJ<en  place  and  ■ 
miloss  marked  changes  occujt  in  fcedgrain  supplies,  livestock  output  in 
those  coimtries  is  liJ'Ccly  to  remain  relativ  ly  stabl...  during  the  next 
year  or  two© 

Outlook  for  Winter  Crops  Less  Favorable  thru  a  Yc:t  Ago 

The  outlook  for  winter  crops  iii  the  Northern  Hemi.spherc,  which  will 
be  a  paii:,  of  the  world  food  supplies  during  tlie  1953-5U  consumption 
year,  is  less  favorable  than  it  was  a  year  :~gOo    December  crop  conditions 
in  the  United  Stetes  indicated  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  only  611  mjLllion 
bushels  coiapared  T-rith  the  19^2  crop  of  1,0^3  million  bushels.    In  Europe, 
weather  conditions  for  T'jinter  grains  are  variable  but  generally;-  below 
the  relatively  favorc.ble  conditions  at  this  time  last  jtz-cto    In  the 
Soviet  Union  rnd  th^  Danube  Basin  plrnting  was  delayed  in  some  areas  but 
conditions  are  now  renorted  as  satisf actoi^'o    Several  countries  of 
Wo  stem  Continental  Europe  had  vn  early  irinter  and  unusually  h^c^iy 
precipitation  which  delayed  fril  planting  and  crops  entered  the  winter 
season  with  less  fall  growth  than  usual©    The  area  co'in  in  Frrjicc  hy 
Jrnur.r^-  1,  19,^3  was  8  percent  less  than  a  yerr  ago  and.  seeding  wr.s  also 
back^rard  in  western  Germ.rjiyo    On  the  oth^r  hand,  wheat  acreage  in  Italy 
is  at  Ivi^ast  as  large  as  last  yecx  -and  the  crop  well  advanced  and  condi- 
tions ai^3  generally  good  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain©    In  Turkey^ 
seeding  was  delayed  by  the  l-te  ons^^t  of  fall  rains  in  the  principal 
vrheat  gr oaring  rjrea  and  in  SjTia,  a  serious  drought  th-reatens  the  crop  in 
the  southern  p-rt  of  the  countrv-©    India  reports  generally  favorable 
prospects  for  the  spring  wheat  crop© 


TKE  SITU/^TION  BY  COUNTRIKS  .-ND  AR^.AS 
EITRCPE  AND  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 


Food  cupplics  in  Europe  and  French  North  Africa  are  indicated  to 
be  slightly  smaller  in  1^52-53  compared  with  19?l-f)2,  mainly  because  of 
a  reduction  in  the  Danube  Basin  region  where  the  19?2  harvest  was  bad- 
ly damaged  by  prolonged  summer  drought.    With  domestic  production 
larger,  and  imports  somewhat  smaller,  supplies  per  capita  in  Western 
Europe  should  be  up  to  last  year's  level  and  close  to  the  prewar  aver- 

Western  Europe. 

In  19^2-53  Western  European  countries  increased  food  production 
for  the  fifth  year  in  succession,  as  a  result  of  the  near-record  wheat 
and  large  fruit  crops  of  1952,  and  the  prospect  of  a  continued  upward 
trend  in  livestock  products  in  1952-53.    Though  most  spring-sown  crops 
in  France,  southern  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  suffered  from 
abnormally  dry  summer  weather,  V/estern  Europe's  production  of  coarse 
grain  and  potatoes  showed  only  slight  declines,  while  sugar  output 
reached  the  high  1951  level.    The  crops  of  hay  and  fodder  roots  also 
s^Jiffered  from  lack  of  precipitation  in  some  areas,  but  unless  the 
winter  is  urmsually  severe  supplies  of  roughage  will  be  adequate,  and 
in  some  countries  abundant  supplies  will  even  permit  a  reduction  in  im- 
ports of  concentrates.    It  is  also  expected  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
domestic  sur^ply  position.  Western  Europe's  imports  of  wheat  in 
1952-53  will  be  meas-arably  below  19 51-52 o 

Food  consumption  levels  in  general  compare  favorably  with  prewar, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  in  most  Western  European 
countries.    VJhere  there  are  still  shortfalls,  these  are  not  serious 
nutritionally  and  may  have  been  offset  by  sliifts  within  product  cate- 
gories and  especially  by  greater  eqaality  as  among  population  groups 
within  countries.    GtiU,  smaller  meat  consumption,  compared  with 
prewar,  is  notable  throughout  Western  Europe,    At  the  same  time  milk 
consumption  varies  among  the  several  countries  ranging  from  close  to, 
or  high  above,  the  prevrar  average  in  most  countries.    Fruit  consump 
tion  also  has  shown  a  v;idespread  increase «    Rationing  is  past  in 
practically  all  countries  except  the  United  Kingdom  where  subsidized 
consumer  prices  and  the  country's  extreme  dependence  on  food  imports 
in  a  r^eriod  of  persistent  balance-of- payments  difficulties  are 
regarded  as  compelling  reasons  for  a  continuance  of  direct  rationing 
controls  on  meat,  fats,  cheese,  and  sugar. 

Total  food  production  (excluding  imnorted  feed)  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  consumption  year  1952-53>  is  at  present  forecast  at  117 
percent  of  prewar,  as  compared  vdth  ll6  percent  in  1951-52.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  Low  Countries  ex- 
ceed the  average  increase;  the  others  fall  short  of  it.    The  high 
level  of  production  not  only  reflects  favorable  weather  conditions  bvit 
also  the  much  larger  input  of  fertilizer  (nearly  ii5  percent  above  the 
middle  thirties  in  the  1951-52  growing  season)  and  the  greater 
availability  of  farm  machinery  and  other  agricultural  requisites. 
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Sir.ce  its  pcpulaticn  has  increased  tc  Hi;  percent  of  the*"1933-37 
averages,  Vfcstern  Europe  has  gained  only  a  little  in  food  seir- 
sufficiency  since  the  middle  thirties  when  imports  (including  'ford  pro- 
duced from  imported  feed)  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
calorie  value  of  the  food  supply.    Grains,  fats,  and  sugar  remain  the 
major  import  items  in  terms  of  calorieso    Net  import  requirements  of 
these  commodities  in  19^2-^3  are  forecast  at  about  13  million  short 
tons  of  bread  grains,  or,  about  95  percent  of-  the  prewar  average;  9 
million  phcrt  tons  of  coarse  grains,  or  about  70  percent  of  -crewar;  3oU 
million  phort  tons  of  fats  and  oils,  or  117  percent  of  prewar j  and  2,3 
million  short  tons  of  sijgar  (refined  basis ) ,  or  70  percent  of  prewar.. 
Compared  to'  l95l-5^^  the  decrease  for.  grains  is  some  3o5  million  short 
tons  anc'  for  sugar  more  than  I|.OC_,OOG  short  tons.    Net.. imr)ort 'require- 
ments of  fats  and  oils  arc  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  last  yearo 

French  North  Africa. 

The  1952  grain  crop  in  Tunisia  broke  all  records,  Algeria  .had  the 
best  harvest  since  1939,  and  in  -French  Morocco,  where  oiitout  fell  short 
of  the  high  1951  level  by  only  IC  percent,  the  supply  available  at  the 
beginnir.ig  of  the  season  was  increased  by  a  substantial  carry-ever »  ■ 
Gross  imports-  of  grains,  nearly  all  wheat,  into  the  French  North  ' 
African  area,  which  rose  sharply  to  3^5^000  tens  in  1951-52,  are  .£X-  ,•. 
pected  to  be  small  in  1952-53.    On  the  ether  hand  gross  exoortable- 
siirp'luse's  for  1952-53  have  been  estimated  at  some  UCOjOOO  tons  c-f  ■ 
wheat  and  800,000  tons  of  coarse  gr9.in,  mainly  barley,  giving  a  total 
of  1,200,000  tons,  as  against  experts  of  705,000  tons  in  1951-52  and 
1,200,000  tons,  in  1950-5l<. 

Eastern  Europe,  including  Yugoslavia. 

The  formerly  surplus-producing  regions  of  Eastern  Europe  (exclud- 
ing the  Soviet  Union)  will  have  -little  food  and  feed  available  for 
e3qDort  to  the  west  in  1952-53.    Weather  conditions  in  1952  were 
unfavorable  for  crop  production' in  Poland,  Eastern  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  in  the  Danube  Basin,    Small  grains  escaped 
much  damage,  production  being  about  at  the  postwar  average.    But  the 
hot,  dry  summer  drastically  reduced  output  of  corn,  a  leading  food  and 
feed  grain  in  the  Danube  Basin.     Output  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets', 
of  major  importance  in  the  countries  to  the  north,  was  lowered  not 
only  by  lack  of  summer  rainfall  but  al.so  by  the  onset  of  cold,  wet 
weather  before  the  harvest  could  be _ completed „    According  to  many  in- 
dications, sunplies  of  ■  fertilizer  and  fam  machinery  in  Eastern  E-orope 
have  been  on  the  increase,  but  the  quantities  available  are  still 
small,  and  the  drive  for  collectivization,  now  relaxed,  now  intensi- 
fied, continues  to  disturb  the  organization  of  productiono 

The  drop  in  production  has  intensified  the  already  difficult  food 
supply  problem  in  most  Eastern  European  countries  resulting  from  agri- 
cultural and  economic  policies  of  the  communist  governments.  Postwar 
food  output  in  Eastern  Europe  (excluding  the  Soviet  Union^  has  failed 


reach  the  prewar  average  even  in  pr>9d  jrop  years,  whereas  the  total 
population  is  abnut  as  numerous  as  in  1935,  and  the  urb^in  population  is 
much  ncre  numerous.    Rationing  had  to  be  reintroduced  as  '»arly  as 
1959'$1  in  Czechoslovakia  (most  foods),  in  Hungary  (broad,  flour, 
pugar,  fats,  and,  in  Padapcst,  meat),  and  in  the  urban  centers  of 
Fclar.i  ^.meat,  fats,  sugai').    Eastern  Germany  has  steadily  maintained 
rationing  for  meat,  fats  and  sugar,  an(J  Rumania  for  broad  and  most  other 
foods,    Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  continued  to  ration  fo'^d  until  after 
the  prood  1951  harvest  when  rations  were  al30  abolished  in  Hungary, 
Though  food  shortages  have  reappeared  in  the  latter  3  countries, 
rationing  has  not  so  fai'  been  restored,    Yugoslavia  counts  on  substan- 
tial imports  of  food  from  the  United  iitates  and  VJestern  Europe  to  tide 
the  country  over  to  the  next  harvest,    Intra-Soviet  bloc  shipments  will 
no  doubt  ?ifford  some  relief,  as  in  the  past,  to  other  hard-pressed 
East  Daropcan  countries,    Poland  may  belong  in  this  category,  since  the 
abandonment  of  rationing  there  once  again  in  January  1952,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  a  sharp  increase  in  food  prices,  is  not  an  indication  of 
an  improvement  in  the  food  situation  but  a  shift  from  a  disorganized 
ratiordng  by  coupon  to  a  stricter  rationing  by  the  purse.  Breakdowns 
in  the  rationing  system  have  also  been  reo-^rted  recently  in  Eastei'n 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia, 

SOVIET  UNION 

Slow  improv<3ment  in  the  Russian  food  situation,  i-^ich  was  very 
stringent  during  the  early  postvxar  years,  continued  during  1952.  How- 
over,  there  appeared  to  be  considerable  local  variations  in  the 
availability  of  various  foodstuffs  and  there  is  scant  ir^ormation  on 
the  food  situp.tion  in  the  more  remote  interior  regions.    Shortages  of 
dair;/  ar/i  meat  products  still  occur,  but  white  (wheat)  bread,  which  was 
ver^.'  scarcp  durir^  the  vjar  and  early  postwar  reriod,  appears  to  be 
more  plentiful,  especially  in  Moscow,    Rationing  of  foodstuffs  was 
formally  abolished  in  December  19U7,  coincidental  with  a  drastic  de- 
val\iaticn  of  Soviet  currency, 

A  reduction  in  retail  prices  of  food  products  sold  in  government 
stores,  which  constitute  the  principal  retail  outlet  in  the  Soviot 
Union,  was  ordered  by  the  Government  on  April  1,  1952, V    Thi?!  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  that  such  a  reduction  in  prices  took  place  in 
the  spring.    Prices  of  foodstuffs,  hoT%'cv<?r,  are  still  considerably 
above  the  prewar  levels  as  shown  In  the  follovring  table: 


1/  V.'hile  this  -iccree  would  seem  t^  imply  that  prices  would  remain  con- 
stant until  a  new  decree  is  issue-d,  59me  fluctuations  in  the  price 
•f  feeds  of  comparable  quality  sccur. 
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Retail  Focd  Prices  in  Moscow  State  Stores  or.  Specified  Dates 

Ruble si/ 


• 

19L7 

Ttpm 

191:0  : 

J  cLX*  AO/ 

19u8l/ 

'           Dec . 

Jan,  1 

1952 

Rve  bread  (black)  Ke« 

:  .85 

;         3.00  ! 

1 . 50 

Wheat  bread (white)  do 

\  1,70 

7c00 

3.10 

Beef,  1st 

quality  ,  .  ,  ,  do 

10,50 

30  c  00 

1U.20 

Sugar  (lunp)  ,  ,  ,  do 

U.ic 

15.00  '. 

:  11.20 

Batter  (sweet)  ,  .  do 

21.00 

6U.00 

!    .  29.80 

Milk,  fresh. 

whole  c  .  .  .  liter  / 

2.10 

ii.OO- 

bottled 

:  3ol0 

bulk 

r  2.95 

(l  kilogram  a  2,2  pounds;  1  liter  =  1,1  quarts.) 


1/  The  value  of  the  r^able  carinot  be  stated  accurately  in  terms  of  U.S. 
currency.    The  official  exchange  rate  has  been  fixed  at  25  cents 
U.S.  c-irrency  per  ruble.    This  rate,  however,  does  not  represent 
the  true  purchasing  pcn-rer  of  the  riable  nor  does  it  reflect  its  de- 
preciation since  the  begirjiing  of  "^-Jorld  War  II, 

2/  Follovring  the  abandorjnent  of  ratioriing, 

.According  to  a  study  published  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor, 
"An  industrial  worker  in  the  United  States  can  buy  mpre  than  5  times 
as  much  food  vrith  an  hour's  pay  as  a  Russian  vrorker  who  shops  in  a 
Moscow  state  store  .  .  ,  Even  though  these  stores  reduced  prices  of 
man:,''  important  foods  from  10  to  20  percent  as  of  April  1,  1952,  the 
average  worker's  food  cost  probably  dropped  by  orJ.y  about  12  percent 
because  not  all  foods  were  equally  affected,"     (Irving  B,  Kravis  and 
Faith  Mc.  Williams,  "Food- Purchasing  Power  of  Earnings  in  12  Countries, 
1951-52,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1952,  p.  658.) 

The  surplies  of  various  foodstijffs  may  not  alx^ays  be  available  at 
state  stores,  making  it  necessary  in  such  cases  for  the  public  to 
resort  to  purchases  on  the  private  (legal)  market  at  hJ.gher  crices.  In 
general,  the  r^rice  level  on  the  private  market,  though  higher  than  in 
goverrjnent  stores,  has  also  declined. 

The  total  sown  area  for  the  1952  hiarvest  increased  by  roughly  7 
million  acres  over  1951  and  is  estimated  at  385  million  compared  with 
approximately  378  million  acres  sovm  to  crops  in  1938  vrf-thin  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R,    The  1952  sot-7n  area,  though  higher 
than  the  prewar  area,  was  still  belm^  the  1950  goal  of  392  million 
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acrcp  specified  by  the  postwar  .S-ycar  covernnent  plan  of  19[i6-19I?0,  It 
is  also  important  tc  note  that,  vAile  the  so^vn  area  increased  only  'Oy 
ab-»ut  2  peraent  since  the  prewar  period,  the  population  has  growr*  more 
raridly,  from  roughly  19h  million  within  the  present  boundaries  at  the 
b:      •     .  cf  1939  to  about  209  million  by  the  beginning  of  19^3. 
f^-        -  .  ..  re,  the  acreage  under  grains,  the  most  important  fjod  crops, 
is,  in  accordance  with  Soviet  policy,  below  prewar.    Nevertheless,  very 
larj^e  grain  crops  have  been  reported  by  Soviet  official  sources  during 
the  postwar  years,  reaching  a  record  figure  of  Ihh  million  short  tons 
in  195^,  compared  with  133  million  in  1951,  and  137  million  in  19li9  and 
1950  (all  grains  and  legumes  combined).    These  figures,  however,  are 
cf  the  so-called  "biological"  preharvest  estimates  of  crops  standing  in 
the  field.    They  do  not  take  into  account  the  large  harvesting  losses 
common  in  the  U.S.S.R,  and  are  considered  greatly  overestimated  and 
must  be  adjusted  downward,  probably  by  as  much  as  one-third,  to  obtain 
the  barn  outturn  of  the  crop. 

The  weather  during  the  1951-52  crop  year  was' irregular.    The  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  dry  fall  in  1951,  when  the  winter  grains,  wheat 
and  rye,  vrere  sown  for  the  1952  harvest,  and  of  the  cold  late  spring  in 

1952,  were  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  relatively  good  weather  during 
early  summer.    Heavy  rains,  however,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  which  continued  throughout  the  harvesting  season,  had  resulted 
in  large  crop  losses  and  deterioration  of  qiiaiity.     Still,  the  net 
barn  harvest  of  food  and  feed  vjas  probably  higher  than  in  1951  when  a 
number  of  important  regions  suffered  from  a  drought.    Indications  are 
that  production  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  was  somewhat  larger  in  1952 
than  in  195l>  while  the  lye  crop  was  smaller.    Increased  sugar  beet 
and  potato  crops  are  also  indicated,  although  adverse  harvesting 
weather  probably  reduced  the  earlier  prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

Disposal  of  the  crops  between  domestic  consumption  needs,  stock- 
piling and  exr;orts,  depends  primarily  on  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  has  a  monopoly  on  Soviet  foreign  trade  and  controls 
the  internal  distribution.    The  Government  acquires  control  of  food 
supplies  through  compulsory  deliveries  of  crops  and  animal  products  by 
collective  farms  at  low  fixed  prices,  payments  in  kind  by  collective 
farms  for  servicing  by  state  ma chine -tractor  stations,  deliveries  of 
their  output  by  state  farms,  and  additional  purch^'.ses  by  the  Governr.ient 
from  collective  farms.    So  far  this  season  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  very  active  on  the  international  grain  market.    The  most  important 
transaction  vxas  that  resulting  from  a  barter  agreement  with  Pakistan, 
according  to  which  the  Soviet  Ura.on  shipped  5.5  million  bushels  of 
wheat  in  excharige  for  Pakistan  jute  and  cotton.    In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  covering  a  U-months'  peri,  od,  October  1952  through  January 

1953,  200,000  metric  tons  of  coarse  grains  were  purchased  by  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  former  years  similar  agreements  were  concluded  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  covering  a  vrfiole  year  or  more,  and 
involving  much  larger  quantities,  reaching  the  agreement  in  1951, 
1,000,000  metric  tons  of  grain,  of  which  7.3  million  bushels  (200,000 
tons)  were  wheat  and  the  rest  coarse  grains.    There  is,  however,  a 
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pos'^^i'bility  of  further  grain  deals  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Negotiations  v;ith.  Finland,  a  reftnlf-r  market-  for  Soviet 
grains,  are  in  pro.'Tress.  It  is  also  possible  that  sizable  quantities 
of  grain  vil],  be  moved  to  Ear.tern  Germfmy  and  other  satellites,  where 
crop  conditions  were  uns^iti:-^ factory  this  year,  Such  grr  in  shir»ments 
may  be  undertaken,  not  only  to  meet  a-  deficit  in  domestic  .food  f^nd 
feed  requirements,  but  also  for  stoc^q^iling  purposes. 

Livestock  numbers  have  continued  an  upv/ard  trend .  through  1951»  '-  s 
shown  by  the  table  below,  thus  indicating  a  probable  increase  in  the 
available  supply  of.  meat  and  other  animal  prodiicts,  - 

Number  of  Livestock  as  of  Janu^iry  1,  Selected  Years 


193B 
estimate  1/ 

•         .  1951  ' 
'         reported  ' 

■  1952 
re"norted 

Millions 

'          Millions  ' 
(  t 

'  .           57.2  • 
'            99.0  ' 
'             2h, 1  > 
1  1 

Millions 

Cattle  ' 
Sheep  &  Gonts  ' 
Hogs  ' 

59.8  ' 

75.0 

32.3 

^58.8 

107.5 
26.7 

if  Present  (postwar)  boundaries. 


MIDDLE  lAST  ■      ■  .'• 

Food  _su"!"iplies  in  the  Middle  lilast  area^  as  a  whole,  ?  re  definitely 
If rger  in  1952-53  than  they  were  the  previous  yeor.     The  winter  ceroal 
crops,  vdth      few  exceptions,  were  well  above  average,  spring,  and 
summer  fruit  and  vegetable  crqps  were  plentiful,  and  summer  cereal 
cro'^s  in  most  cases  were  better  than  in  1951«    Olive  oil  pro-Juction  in 
1952  wac!  down  a  little  below  last  year  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  but  in 
Turkey  it  vas  considerably  better  than  in  the  previous  year, 

Turkey '  s  cereal  crops  in  1952  were  exce-^ti ona  lly  good,  reflecting 
increased  mechanization  under  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  program  and  ■ 
favorable  weather  conditions.     Some  727,00.0  short  tons  surplus  of  wheat 
are  reported  in  addition  to  the  4^^-1,000  short  tori's  of  cnrry-.over  from 
the  1951  crop.     Nearly  a  million  short  tons  of  other  cereal  crops  are 
also  reported  available  for  export  from  Turkey  this  year.  Im-proved 
storage  conditions  and  better  transportation  are  facilitating  the  ex- 
port of:  surplus  products.     Syria  likewise  was  p.  surplus  wheat  producer 
in  1952  and  has  at  least  220,000  short  tons  surT-slus  in  contrast  with  a 
j_5,00Q  short  ton  deficit  last  year,     The  barley  and  sorghum  crops  also 
were  good  .producing  some  77^000  short  tons  of  exporta^ble  surplus, 

J  or  dan  has  also  che.nged  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus  cereal  pro- 
ducer this  year  although  its  ivheit  surplus  may  be  rather  small.  Both 
.Iran  and  Iraq  h-^d  good  cereal  crops  and  v/ill  be  self-<-'uff  icient  in 
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vhcnt.    In  addition  Irr.q  should  have  around  Uiljf^OO  short  tons  of 
barley,  33  tc  39  thousand  short  tons  of  sorghuin,  millet  and  corn,  and 
-^»C00  short  tons  of  pulse  crops  and  possibly  11,000  short  tons  of  rice 
for  excort.    The  goci  date  crop  this  ytar  should  provide  over  33£,^0 
short  tons  for  export.    Because  of  the  hifjh  price  of  domestic  vhcat  the 
Government" of  Iraq  is  importing  22,000  short  tons  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  to  insure  reasonable  priced  Government  stocks  for  feeding 
the  country's  urban  population, 

Egypt_,  which  is  normally  a  rice  exporting  country,  is  suffering 
from  an  exceptionally  small  crop  in  1952.    Fortunately  the  carry-over 
rice  stocks  from  1951  were  large  enough  to  meet  the  country's  require- 
ments this  coming  year.    The  1952  wheat  and  corn  crop,  on  the  other 
hand,  vrere  normal,  and  will  supply  about  one-half  of  the  country's 
need  for  these  commodities.    During  the  past  tvro  years  about  one-half 
of  the  country's  armual  wheat  import  requirements  of  around  li;  million 
bushels  have  been  imported  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and 
about  half  through  a  cotton-wheat  barter  agreement  with  Russia,    It  is 
rather  unlikely  that  Egypt  will  renew  its  barter  agreement  with  Russia 
this  year  tc  supply  the  balance  of  the  country's  wheat  requirements, 

Afghanistan  had  a  small  wheat  crop  in  1952  with  a  few  regions 
suffering  frc»n  drought,    lomestic  wheat  prices  in  Afghanistan  have  con- 
sequently risen  and  as  transportation  conditions  in  the  country  are 
difficult,  it  is  expected  that  the  bread  situation  in  the  capital  city 
of  Kabul  will  be  rather  critical  next  spring,  requiring  some  import  of 
wheat  before  the  next  harvest. 

Crops  on  the  vrfiolc  vjcre  better  than  averap;e  in  1952  in  the 
deficit  food  producing  countries  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon ,  and  Israel. 
They  have  continued  to  purchase  most  of  tlieir  wheat  import  require- 
ments under  the  International  ■•'heat  Agreement, 

THE  FAR  EAST 

As  in  previous  postwar  years,  the  1952-53  food  situation  outlook 
in  the  Far  East  continues  to  be  conditioned  by  a  precarious  v;orld  rice 
supply  balance.    The  1952-53  world  rice  crop  set  a  new  record  for  pro- 
duction, but  Asia's  harvest  was  only  about  1  percent  higher  than 
before  the  war.    Since  Asia's  population  has  increased  10  to  l5  percent 
since  then,  per  capita  rice  consumption  has  declined  among  the 
traditiorially  rice-consuming  populations  of  the  Far  East,  Consumption 
of  some  other  foods  fias  increased  materially.    Production  cf  sweet 
potatoes  for  example  has  increased  to  upwards  of  $0  percent  above  the 
prewar  average  in  several  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 

In  the  3  great  rice  exporting  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  — 
Eurma,  Indochina,  and  Thailand  —  the  supply  of  rice  available  for  ex- 
cort is  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  but  r,t±ll  far  below  the 
average  prewar  level  when  about  6,3  million  short  tons  of  milled  rice 
vrcre  exported  .annually.    The  exportable  surplus  from  the  1952-53  rice 
h^arvest  in  these  countries  will  probably  be  no  more  than  3«5  million 


short  tons.    Eurna ' s  1952-53  rice  crop,  while  higher  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  not  expected  to  yield  an  exportable  s'irplus  of  more  than 
hilf  the  volume  cf  its  average  prewar  export  of  3*2  nillirn  short  trns. 
And  duo  to  contimied  hostilities  in  Indochina,  that  country's  rice  ex- 
ports now  stand  at  little  more  than  l5- percent  of  its  prewar  average. 
Only  Thailand  is  exporting  a  greater  volume  of  rice  than  before  the 
Second  VJorld  War. 

Local  food  supplies  in  Burma,  Indochina,  and  Thailand  arc  general- 
ly adequate  for  domestic  needs,  heri,ce  the  major  problem  these  3 
-countries  face  is  to  satisfy  the  acute  pressure  for  their  limited 
export  sui'plus  of  rice.    The  prospect  of  a  continued  strong  demand  for 
rice  at  high  prices  normally  would  stimulate  a  substantial  increase  in 
production.    Bi-it  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  Burma  and  Thailand 
since  the  high  exoort  price  is  not  passed  on  to  local  rice  fai-mers  by 
the  government  export  monopoly. 

The  small  export  surplus  of  rice  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be 
adecjuate  in  1953  to  supply  the  needs  of  such  traditionally  food-'deficit 
countries  as  India,  Japan,  Malaya,  and  Ceylon,    Formosa,  however,  had 
an  excellent  rice  crop  in  1952  and  may  export  some  200,000  tons  of 
milled  rice  in  1953.    West  Pakistan  reportedly  suffered  drought  again 
in  1952  which  may  result  in  a  poor  harvest  for  this  normally  surplus 
area.    Thus  many  countries  in  Asia  have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  part  of  their  food  import  requirements.  Large 
scale  shipments, of  wheat  have  gone  to  Japan  and  India  in  recent  years, 
and  the  United  States  has  recently  found  it  necessary  to  impose 
limitations  '^n  total  exports  of  rice  as  well  as  destinational  alloea- 
tions  on  rice  experts. 

In  India  the.  1952  autumn,  harvest  of  coarse  grains  rand  rice  was 
very  good,    Focdgrain  stocks  at  the  begirining  of  1953  ^'ere  relatively 
large  and  current  prospects  are  promising  for  a  good  wheat  crop  in  the 
spring.    Kence  India's  total  domestic  food  supply  in  1953  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  gcvernment  plans  to  import  only 
3»h  million  short  tons  of  foodgrains  as  compared  with  )4..i4-  million  tons 
in  1952,    In  Ve st  Pakistan  the  drought  of  last  spring,  which  severely 
affected  summer  crops,  was  followed  by  aji' unusually  dry  fall,  and 
hence  the  outlook  for  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  not  promising.  The 
Pakistan  goverrjnent  has  scheduled  imports  of  about  500,000  tons  of 
foodgrains  (mostly  wheat)  to  alleviate  the  current  food  shortage. 

The  1952  crops  on  the  Chinese  mainland  appear  to  have  been  good, 
but  below  the  average  annual  production  during  the  period  1931-37. 
Since  there  are  still  reports  of  local  famine  on  the  Chinese  mainland, 
the  export  of  foodgrains'  from  China  in  recent  years  does  not  necessar- 
ily reflect  a  time  surplus,  but  indicates  rather  the  implementation  of 
a  strict  export  policy  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  either  foreign 
exchange  assets  or  certain  strategic  commodities,  such  as  rubber  from 
Ceylon.    Ceylon  recently  signed  a  trade  agreement  vnth  China  which  ap- 
pears to  assure  Ceylon  with  adequate  rice  supplies  during  1953« 


Jnjriin,  iue  to  its  large  ;ind  raoidly  increasing  pcpul.ition  and  rel- 
y  frail  nren,  hns  ono  of  the  largest  feed  deficits  in  Asia,  The 
-:>3  Jnuinoso  rice  harvest  is  forecast  at  about  10  percent  higher 
:       in  1951-52,  and  significant  gains  also  are  expected  in  the  produc- 
•  ti«»  of  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat.    Even  with 
iricrcased  production  estimated  1953  foodgrain  imtDcrt  requirements  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  3«3  million  short  tons  while  pcrjiaps  one  million 
tons  of  sugar  and  liOC,CC'J  tons  cf  soybeans  will  be  required.    Some  of 
Japan's  traditional  sources  of  surply  in  Asia  have  been  cut  off  since 
the  vnr,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  become  more  dependent  cn  the 
Western  Herrdsphere,  particularly  the  United  States,  for  food  supplies. 

The  food  situation  in  Korea  has,  quite  naturally,  deteriorated 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    Recent  reports  indicate  that  agricul- 
tural product icn  in  South  Korea  has  been  less  severely  affected  by  the 
war  than  originally  estimated,  but  tl^e  inflated  currency  situation  and 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  equitably  distributing  available  food 
supplies  are  resulting  in  hardships  for  many,    Arny  civil  assistance 
programs  and  Unitei  Nations  relief  agencies  have  been  bringing  in  sub- 
stantial shipments  of  Sood  grains  .for  emergency  distribution. 

Indonesia  has  been  importing  an  increasing  amount  of  rice  vjith 
each  postwar  year  in  order  to  meet  the  consumption  needs  of  a  rapidly 
grooving  population.    About  815,000  short  tons  of  milled  rice  were 
imix^rted  in  1952,    Total  1952  domestic  production,  including  both  Java- 
Madura  and  the  Cuter  Islands,  is  estiHiated  at  about  7.2  million  short 
tons  milled  rice,  an  encouraging  8  percent  above  the  previous  year, 
Z?ntensive  efforts  are  currently  being  undertaken  by  the  government  to 
make  the  islands  self-sufficient  in  rice  hj  1256,    If  the  present 
upward  trend  in  domestic  production  can  be  continued,,  1953  import  re- 
quirements vdll  probably  be  between  iiOC,000  and  600,000  short  tons  of 
milled  rice. 

The  food  supply  situation  in  the  Philippines  for  1953  appears  to 
be  ernouraging.    The  1952-53  rice  harvest  gives  all  indications  of 
being  about. 2, U  million  short  tons  milled  equivalent,  an  all-time^ 
record  for  the  Philippines  and  15  percent  above  last  year,  ^daring  1952 
only  71,000  short  tons  cf  milled  rice  were  imported,  and  stocks  on  . 
hand  as  of  January  1,  1953  vxerc  about  1,1  million  short  tons,  almost 
10  percent  mere  than  a  year  ago.    Hence,  at  present  it  appears  unlikely 
that  rice  imports  will  be  required  during  1953 j  prcvided  growing  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  other  crops, 

0 

Corn  production  has  expanded  steadily  in  recent  year-s,  and, 
barring  extremely  unfavorable  weather,  the  1952-53  crop  should  be  some- 
what above  the  previous  year's  record  peacetime  level  of  680,000  short 
tons,    S^if  ficient  corn  is  currently  being  grown  to  satisfy  domestic 
food  requirements,  but  a  continued  expansion  of  production  would  be 
desirable  as  a  source  of  cattle  feed.    Sweet  potatoes  and  cassava  are 
widely  grovm,  and  cassava  production  may  be  expected  to  increase 
slightly  due  to  the  government's  effort  to  substitute  cassava  flour  in 
part  for  importe-d  wheat  flour,    Philippine  sugar  production  is  now 
about  20  percent  above  prev^ar. 


Malaya  will  continue  as  a  deficit  food  area  so  long  as  its  highly 
specialized  plantation  economy  remains  profitable.    Halaya  is  one. of 
the  two  leading  producers  of  natural  rubber  in  the  world.    Large  scale 
imports  of  rice  have  been  reqioircd  for  many  ye-ars  to  feed  Malaya's 
great  plantation  labor  force  and  its  crowded  urban  population.  The 
1952  rice  crop  was  about  20  percent  less  than  the  previous  year's  record 
harvest,  hence  1953  import  requirements  will  be  heavy.,  perhaps  about 
600,000  short  tons.    Bat  due  to  the  recent  fall  in  rubber  prices,  some 
additional  plantation  labor  will  be  released  for  rice  cultivation  — 
hence  the  1953  rice  crop  x-all  be  larger  than  last  year. 
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IIKITOD  STATES  1/ 

Food  supplies  of  the  United  States  during  1952  wei-e  the  lar^^opt  of 
recordo    This  resulted  from  the  unusually  large  total  output  of 
food  crops  and  livestock  products,  which  was  about  45  percent  abovo 
tiie  preAvar  (1935-39)  annual  average o    Tlie  domestic  demand  for  food 
continued  strong  throughout  the  year,  but  mth  supiilies  large, 
retail  food  prices  averaged  only  slightly  hijier  than  for  il\e 
preceding  yeare    Per  capit.i  food  consumption  in  1952  averaged 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1951  and  more  than  one-tentli  above  the 
prewar  average  annual  rate« 

The  production  of  food  crops  in  1952,  despite  drought  conditions 
in  a  large  part  of  the  country  during  tJie  growing  season,  was 
about  8  percent  above  that  ox  the  preceding  year  and  almost  40 
percent  larger  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  annual  outputs 
V/heat  supplies,  including  stocks  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
marketing  year,  are  much  larger  than  vail  be  required  for  domestic 
food  and  nonfood  needs  and  the  probcble  exports  in  1952-53,  and 
are  likely  to  result  in  a  material  increase  ■'n  carry-over  stocks 
at  the  end  of  tlie  current  marketing  year©    As  in  the  .precediftg  year, 
the  UMted  States  will  be  able  to  export  relatively  large  .  .quantities 
of  rice  in  1952-53  to  food  deficit  areas  in  the  Far  B^stoaa  v/ell  as 
to  traditional  markets  in  the  Vfesterh  Hemisphere »    Because  o£  thQ 
Strong  demand,  exports  of  1952-crop  rice  are  controlled  under  a, 
quantitative  and  destinational  allocationo 

The  production  of  vegetables,  both  for  fresh  use  and  for  processing, 
vras  slightly  smaller  than  in  1951,  although  more  than  50  percent 
larger  than  the  corresponding  prev;ar  (1935-39)  average  annual 
outi^uto    The  smaller  production  of  vegetables  in  1952  compared  with 
a  year  earlier  resulted  from  reductions  in  both  acreages  and  yields^ 
Potato  production  vra,s  8  percent  larger  than  in  1951,  although 
16  percent  belov^  the  average  aniiual  output  in  recent  years  (1941-50). 
Production  of  both  dry  edible  beans  ajid  peas  was  smaller  than  in 
1951,  and  that  of  svreetpotatoes  v/as  the  smallest  since  18S1# 

About  9  percent  less  deciduous  fruit  was  harvested  in  1952  than  in 
the  preceding  year^  but  citrus  fruit  production  in  1952-53  is 
likely  to  be  about  equal  to  that  in  1951^52c    Although  the 
prospective  orange  crop  promises  to  be  record  large  in  size,  and 
the  1952  pear  crop  exceeded  both  that  of  1951  and  the  corresponding 
recent  10-year  average,  the  production  of  apples,  grapefruit,  and 
plums  ?.nd  prunes  vrere  each  weU  below  the  respective  crops  of  a 
year  earlier  and  the  lO^year  average. 

The  volume  of  livestock  products  produced  in  1952  for  sale  and  for 
consumption  on  farms  where  produced  v/as  almost  /+  percent  above  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  of  record-    The  increase  over  1951 
v/as  in  meat,  eggs^  and  poultry©    Production  of  milk  on  farms  in  1952 
v^as  almost  as  large  as  in  the  precedi.ng  yeare    Among  the  meats, 
increased  output  occurred  for  b^ef.  veal,  and  lamb  and  mutton;  pork 
production  vz-as  about  the  some  as  in  1951c    Eggs  and  poultry  production 
v;ere  record  lo.rge.    './ith  incomes  at  a  high  level  in  1952,  civilian 
consumption  of  livestock  products  remained  higho 


1/    Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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CAilAM 

Canada's  agricultural  season  in  r>!5l-52  ref;u3-tGd  in  surpluses  of 
many  iteiiLS^,  particularly  grains  and  Hlvestock  products^ 

The  1952  wheat  crop,  estimated  at  688  million  bushels,  was  the 
highest  on  record  and  should  provide  an  exportable  surplus  equivalent 
to  about  /+00  iaillion  bushels^  exclusive  of  allowances  lor  stocks, 
or  about  double  the  usual  exportable  surplus 0    The  wheat  is  of  very 
good  quality  mth  about  50  percent  of  the  crop  grading  Noo  1  or  .2 
Northern*    Exportable  supplies  of  feed-{;^rains  are  also  at  high 
levels,  primarily  as  a  result  of  a  record  bar3.ey  crop© 

Livestock  numbers  were  also  maintained  at  high  levels  in  1952  wbieh 
resulted  in  large  meat  and  dairy  productionc    otocks  of  meat  are 
particularly  high  as  a  resxilt  of  the  inability  of  the  local  market 
to  absorb  the  available  domestic  supply  which  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  an  embargo  on  meat  and  livestock  exports  to  the  United 
States  following  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Saskatchewan  • 
early  in  1952»    Milk  production  in  1952  was  estimated  at  1,492 
million  pounds  or  about  20Q  million  pounds  greater  than  1951?  A 
further  increase  is  also  predicted  for  total  milk  production  in 
1953o    Most  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in.  dairy, 
cattle  numbers  which  has  resulted  since  1951t    Llilk  for  manufacture 
was  diverted  from,  cheese  to  butter  production  in  1952  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  to  Tiia,ke  purchases 
of  Canadian  cheese  and  restrictions  on  cheese  imoorts  into  tlie 
United  States,,    Eggs  and  poultry  have  been  in  good  supply  and  with 
lower  prices  prevailing  in  1952  domestic  consumption  has  been  at 
record  levels©    Supplies  of  eggs,  lard  and  sugar  are  expected  to 
continue  to  be  ample  in  1953 0  . 

The  only  major  foods  likely  to  be  in  {short  supply  in  Canada  during 
1952~>53  are  potatoes  and  app?.eSo    Both  crops  were  short  in  1952. 
and  are  expected  to  be  consumed  in  smaller  quantities  in  1952-^533 
Potato  imports  to  satisfy  the  dema.nd  in  1952-53  vdll  probably  be 
about  28  million  bushels  as  compared  to  38  million  in  1951~52o 
Apple  exports  may  reach  1^5  million  bushels  but  v/ill  be  belovf  last 
year  and  considerably  below  average o 

LATUM  MIERICA 

Production  of  food  in  Latin  America  during  1952~53  is  expected  to 
be  higher  than  that  during  tiie  preceding  year,  and  about  50  percent  : 
above  the  pi'ewar  average  5    On  a  per  capita  basis ^  food  production  in 
1951^52  increased  about  5  percent  above  prev/ar,  and  may  exceed 
prewar  level  of  10  percent  for  1952,'53'>    The  expected  rise  above 
last  year  in  total  crop  production  is  attributed  largely  to 
improvement  in  Argentina  where  the  prospects  for  t}ie  grain  crops 
are  considerably  above  the  low  level  of  195l-52o    In  countries 
other  than  Argentina,  food  production  has  been  going  up  slowly  but 
steadily  since  the  war,  with  the  greatest  increases  in  the  northern 


part  of  Latin  Aiueilcaj,    The  restidcted  su£.ar  hoi'vost  in  Cuba  is  the 
principal  exception  to  the  Kjeneral  increase  in  food  output  in  the 
l952-^3  season. 

In  spite  of  increased  production  of  food  iitaples,  the  countries  of 
northern  Latin  .\jnerica  are  expected  to  continue  aa  excellent  markets 
for  United  States  -.vheat  and  flour,  lard,  and  processed  milk  during 
I9f>3c.    Fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  luxury  Roods  may  not  find  a  ready 
market  in  Brr-.silj  Chile  and  certain  otlier  countries  sufferinr';  from 
exchange  shortafes.    The  area  as  a  whole  is  not  expected  to  have 
any  shortages  of  major  food  items  for  domestic  consumption  during 
the  ^'^ar,  vn  ih  the  possible  exception  of  meat  in  Argentina  and 
Brazilo    In  the  latter  country  tlie  population  is  increasing  more 
rapidlj'  tlian  the  meat  supply  and  Argentina  may  continue  restricting 
domestic  consumption  of  meat  in  order  to  supply  Britain  and  rheroby 
earn  foreign  exchange* 

The  Argentine  v/heat  harvest  just  being  completed  is  estimated  at 
270  million  bv^shels,  which  should  provide  more  than  100  million 
bushels -for  export.    Com  production  is  expected  to  reach  about 
120  million  bushelso    Actual  exports  of  corn  during  the  calendar' 
year  1952,  were  25  million  bushels  compared  with  the  prei*?*>'3^7erage 
(1935*39/  of  239' EJlilion  bushels*,    Contrasted  with  the  other  grains^ 
the  nee  crop  in  1951-52  was  the  largest  on  record^  resulting  fran 
increased  plantings  and  extraordinary  yislds  per  acre©  Production 
in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  330  million  pounds,  a  reduction  from 
tiie  record  crop  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  20  percento 

The  quantity  of  meat  available  to  Argentine  consumers  in  1952  is 
estimated  at  3,950  million  pounds,  or  about  the  Game  as  in  1951^ 
The  per  capita  supply,  however,  v^^as  lesso    Exports  in  1952  included 
^08  million  pounds  of  beef,  S8  million  of  muttcn^,  and  22  million  of 
pork©    The  most  important  factor  ia  the  meat  export  picture  in 
1953  is  the  recently  concluded  Anglo-Argentine  trade  protocol  which 
provides  for  the  export  of  357  million  poiinds  of  carcass  beef  to 
Great  Britain  during  1953  at  a  higher  price  than  that  obtained  in 
1952.    In  addition,  the  protocol  jjrovides  for  exports  of  meats  and 
meat  preparations  other  than  carcass  beefs 

Except  for  a  feiv  northeastern  areas,  the  weather  in  Brazil  in  1952 
was  favorable  for  food  production©    Supplies  in  1953  are  e:qpocted 
to  be  larger  tlian  the  previous  year,  with  a  record  wheat  harvest 
now  being  completed^,    Brazil  is  a  wheat  deficit  country,  depending 
in  most  years  on  imports  from  Argentina e,    During  1952  Argentina  has 
not  been  able  to  supply  this  need  and  Braviil  has  had  to  spend  dollar 
exchange  for  purchases  from  th*^  United  States  and  Canada©  With 
the  larger  Argentine  crop  Brazil  will  probably  return  to  that 
country  for  about  half  of  her  import  needs  during  1953 Barrijng 
unforeseen  v/eather  difficulties,  f^rain  and  other  staple  food 
production  in  the  other  countries  of  South  America  is  oxpected  tc 
provide  larger  quantities  for  consumption  than  during  1952<3) 
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Because  of  the  threatening  sugar  surplus  Cuba  is  limiting  production 
to  not  more  than  5,679,000  short  tons,  compared  with  the  record 
7,964,000  tons  harveatad  in  195l-.'>2  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
favorable  sugar  prices*    If  she  is  successful,  Cuba  vdll  continue 
to  furnish  an  excellent  market  for  United  States  agricultural 
products,  particularly  rice,  wlieat  flour,  and  lard©    Cuban  rice 
production  in  1952-53  is  expected  to  exceed  the  150  million  pounds 
of  milled  rice  produced  this  past  year,  but  the  increase  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  the  population  growth*    Meatless  Fridays  will 
be  continued  in  Cuba  for  another  year  because  of  the  meat  shortage^ 

Mexico  is  about  98  or  99  percent  self-sufficient  in  its  food  needs 
and  ample  supplies  of  most  kinds  of  food  are  in  prospect  for  1952-.53* 
Severe  drought  in  the  north  and  flood  damage  in  the  south  have 
reduced  production  of  some  items,  but  this  has  been  largely  offset 
by  increases  in  other  commodities*    Production  of  com,  vrtieat, 
most  oil  seeds,  and  sugar  is  equal  to  or  above  the  preceding  year, 
Y/hile  beans,  cottonseed,  and  ri-ce  output  is  declining*  Banana 
pr-oduction  and.  exports  continue  to  decline  because  of  Sigatoka  and 
Panama  diseases*    livestock  numbers  are  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
meat  requirements  at  the  prevailing  low  rate  of  consumption* 
Mexico  will  continue  to  need  imports  of  vAieat  and  lard,  and  will 
probably  need  irrported  beans  because  of  1iie  second  year  of  low 
production* 

V 

Food  supplies  in  the  Central  American  Republics  are  expected  to  be 
up  slightly  above  those  of  1951-52,  continuing  an  upward  trend 
since  the  war  years*    Use  of  improved  seed  and  teclmiques  resulting 
from  technical  assistance  programs,  together  v/ith  national  programs 
to  increase  food  production,  account  for  the  expanded  output  in 
this  area» 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUITI  AFRICA. 

The  outlook  for  food  crops,  especially  cereals,  was  believed  to  be 
very  good  in  most  parts  of  French  VJest  Africa.  BirLtish  Most  Africa 
and  Belgian  Congo*    It  is  predicted  -tiiat  food  supplies  in  these 
areas  will  be  ample  for  local  consumption  needs  in  1952-53* 

For  the  1952-53  season  food  crops  in  the  Central  African  area, 
particularly  the  Rhode sias^  are  reported  generally  satisfactory  as  a 
result  of  heavy  rains  early  in  the  growing  season* 

Food  conditions  and  crops  in  some  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Africa  were  seriously  affected  by  either  drought  or  floods 
in  1952*    Crops  in  Mozambique  suffered  greatly  from  floods  in  early 
1952  and  food  supplies  were  in  a  critical  state  by  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year*    The  food  situation  of  the  native  Africans  deteriorated 
to  the  point  that  heavy  imports  of  com  were  required  from  Angola* 
Conditions  were  improved  by  the  end  of  1952  however,  and  if  crops 
continue  as  at  the  present,  it  is  anticipated  that  food  supplies  will 
be  adequate  for  1953* 
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DrougJit  comlitions  prevailed  ratiior  CQi'iGi'^lly  tliroufj.hout  the  Ivast 
African  areas  in  1952  arid  corn,  rice  and  co;vpea  crops  were  disappointing 
in  Ken^i-a  ^  1^^.f:anyika  and  Zanzibar c    t^econt  rains  }iave  improved  tlio 
situation  for  tlie  1953  crops  and  if  \/eathor  conditions  continue 
favorable  it  is  expected  that  yields  will  be  favorable.    Grain  plant- 
ings in  most  of  East  Africa  were  somewhat  lijiiited  in  19^3  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  seed  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  poor  1952  crop.  In 
Decenber  1952,  control  measures  were  exercised  against  locusts  in 
Kenya  to  prevent  damage  to  food  crops  and  some  crop  damage  was  also 
■reported  in  coastal  areas  by  elephants  and  baboons  driven  by  drought 
from  their  local  habitat* 

Food  supplies  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  far  from  adequate 
in  late  1952  and  are  expected  to  continue  short  in  1953  as  a  result 
of  a  drought  affectinri  crops  during  most  of  1951-52,    Hie  corn  crop 
yra.3  particularly  aXfected  and  diortages  of  feed  and  vrator  also  produced 
adverse  affects  upon  meat  and  milk  productiono    Fluid  milk  production 
was  below  domestic  consumption  needs  throughout  1952  and  it  is 
expected  that  niilk  n'.tioning  may  be  necessary  in  certain  urban  areas 
during  195!?d    Stocks  of  such  protective  foods  as  butter,  cheese, 
and  meats  have  fallen  to  critically  low  levels  and  probably  will 
continue  in  short  supplyo    Even  though  recent  rains  have  greatly 
inproved  growing  conditions  for  crops,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
400,000  short  tons  of  corn  and  v/heat  imports  will  be  needed  to 
s\;^ploment  domestic  cereal  requirements  for  1953* 

The  citrus  crop  harvested  in  1952  v/as  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  moisture  and  was  about  15  percent  below-  the  production  of 
the  previous  year*    Camnitments  of  citrus  fruits  for  export  through 
the  season  ending  in  llovember  vrere  not  fulfilled  because  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  fruit.    Fruit  v/hich  v;ould  normally  be  exported  found 
its  vray  into  domestic  markets  and  the  local  consumption  of  oranges 
was  much  higher  than  usus.l*    Itecent  v/eather  forecasts  indicate  that 
the  1953  citrus  crop  should  tend  to\7ard  a  more  normal  yield* 

OGFAMIA 

Australian  afjri cultural  output  in  1952-53  is  expected  to  be  v/ell 
above  I95I-524,    Rainfall  conditions  in  the  latter  pa.rt  of  1952  were 
favorable  over  most  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  livestock, 
wheat  and  pastures  was  generally  good  to -excellent,  even  though 
drouf^t  conditions  continued  in  some  tropical  areas e    V/heat  suppD.ies 
are  expected  to  be  ilarger  than  in  1951-52  vrith  an  estimated  exportable 
surplus  of  90  million  bushels^    Assuming  a  good  yield  the  paddy  rice 
crop  for  1952-53  is  predicted  at  about  8/»,000  tons  wliich  is  much 
above  the  56.000  tons  produced  in  1^51-52  and  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  crops  produced  in  several  years© 

J.'eat  production    is  expected  to  iiprove  somewh-^.t  in  1952-53  above 
the  943,400  tons  reported  in  1951—52,    Slaughterings  of  sheep  and 
lanbs  have  been  ]rxa.rticuL3.rly  high  in  1952,  and  vdll  probably 
continue  large  in  1953  especially  in  l/estcm  Australia  vihere  dry 
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conditions  have  been  only  slightly  irnproved  bjy  rains #    Some  increase 
in  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  exports  are  expected  in  the  first  half  of 
1953  as  compared  to  I952t    Price  increases  varying  from  7»5  to  20 
percent  for  pork  and  beef  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
announced  recently  in  an  extension  of  a  meat  contract  between 
Australia  and  United  Kingdom  until  1954.»' 

Fluid  milk,  cheese  and  butter  production  are  expected  to  increase 
In  1952-53  as  compared       ^953^52.    Wholg  m^lk  supplies  will  probably 
increase  about  14.  percep-^  and  butter  and  pheesq  3-5  percent  as 
compared  to  the  production  in  i95^52j 

The  general  trend  of  food  production  in  New  Zea3^d  is  upward, 
especially  for  livestock  products.    Efforts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  have  been  aimed  at  accelerating  production  chiefly  by 
increased  use  of  fertilizers  and  better  grassland  management* 
Financial  incentive  for  farmers  has  been  provided  through  full 
payments  on  export  pilces  received  for  meat  and  dairy  products 
under  current  contracts  with  the  United  Kingdom*    Funds  are  also 
being  allocated  to  farmers  from  dairy  stabilization  accounts  to 
increase  purchases  of  farm  equipment  and  stock* 

Meat  production  in  1953  is  expected  to  be  about  3  porcent  above  the 
572,000  tons  produced  in  1952*  Of  tliis  araount,  an  estimated  379,000 
tons  will  be  available  for  export* 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  fluid  milk  production  set  a  nev^ 
record  of  1^0/+  million  imperial  gallons  in  1951-52  and  a  further 
increase  is  predicted  for  1952-53*    Butter  production  in  1952  was 
at  a  record  level  of  194  million  pounds,  80  percent  of  which  was 
exported*    Cheese  production  in  1952  declined  as  a  result  of  a 
shift  of  milk  for  manufacture  from  cheese  to  milk  powders  and 
casein  but  is  expected  to  increase  again  in  1953  because  of  some 
decline  in  the  demand  for  casein*    Slight  increases  are  expected  to 
be  noted  in  the  exportable  surpluses  of  both  cheese  and  butter  in 
1952-53. 

New  Zealand  is  normally  dependent  on  large  imports  of  wheat,  chiefly 
from  Australia,    Production  in  1952-53  on  the  basis  of  normal  yields 
BhbuiaAyield  well  over  5  million  bushels  or  slightly  less  than  half  ' 
of  the  country ^s  annual  requirement  of  12  million  bushels*    In  an 
effort  to. increase  farmers'  interests  in  wheat  production,  the 
New  Zealand  Govemnent  recently  announced  a  guaranteed  price  to 
growers  of  '#1*52  per  bushel. 
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gr;.ins 

World  grrdn  production  in  195^2-53  h^'^-s  reached  a  n.  w  record.  The 
estimates  indicate  a  record  wheat  crop,  a  record  rice  crop,  and  near- 
record  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  corn.    With  respect  to  wh^  nt,  the 
principal  breadgrain,  the  incr  ascc  over  last  year's  (195^1-52) 
production  arc  largely  in  the  exporting  countries,    Tho  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  corn,  the  principal  coarse  grain*    In  regard  to  rice, 
hoMcvcr,  the  largest  increases  arc       the  ina,ior  importing  countries^ 
total  production  in  the  najor  exporting  ^ountricp  showing  little  change 
from  last  ycar» 

Because  of  the  large  increases  in  the  bn.ad  and  coarse  grain  crops 
in  most  of  the  major  exporting  countries  (the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  /Argentina)  this  year,  and  the  fact  that  their  aggr^jgate 
stoc'.rs'  on  July  1,  1952  were  substantially  above  the  19li5-U9  level,  the 
quantities  available  for  export  from  those  countries  diiring  19^j2-^3  will 
be  an^ly  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  estimated  rnport  requirements 
of  the  normally  deficit  areas*    This  opinion  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  very  good  bread  ajid  coarse  grain  crops  V7cre  harvested  this 
year  in  virtually  all  of  the  imj^orting  countries*    With  rospect  to  rioe, 
however,  total  export  availabilities  during  1953  are  expected  to  be  no 
larger  than  in  19^2  and  vdll,  therefore,  continue  to  fall  short  of  import 
demand  by  a  wide  margin,  especially  in  the  Far  East* 

Breadgrains:    World  breadgrain  (wheat  and  rye)  production  in  19^2-53 

is  now  estimated  at  262  million  short  tons*    The  curi-ent 
estimate  compares  with  the  previous  record  crop  of  2[|8  million  tons  in 
1933-39,  with  last  season's  production  of  2l|l  million  tons,  and  with 
the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  229  million  tons.    Wh^at  alvrays  repre- 
sents around  80  percent  of  the  world's  breadgrain  crop.    While  rye 
accounts  for  only  about  20  percent  of  thu  total,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  food  supply  oi.  many  countries  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  where,  for  various  reasons,  sufficient 
supplies  of  wheat  cannot  be  produced  domestically  or  made  available 
from  outside  areas  to  meet  the  total  breadgrain  requirements  at  prices 
people  are  willing  and  able  to  pay* 

Wheat:    The  v:orld's  1952-53  vrheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  7>265 

million  bushels  compared  Xi^ith  the  total  of  6,U75  million  for 
1951-52  and  the  previous  record  of  6,610  million  in  1938-39*  Significantly, 
the  increases  over  last  season's  crop  are  largely  in  the  exporting 
countries,  especially  in  the  United  States,  Crnada  and  Argentina, 
Latest  eatimates  indicate  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  Australian 
crop*    Increases  among  the  smaller  exporters  include  France,  Turkey  and 
French  North  Africa* 
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'     In  North  Aiaorica^  the  largest  surplus-producing  aroa,  the  current 
wheat  estim-tc  of  2,000  million  bushels  is  29  percent  above  the  1951 
total  ajid  Qh  percent  above  the  193^-39  average.    The  record  harvest  in 
Canada,  now  estimated  at  638  million  bushels,  is  more  than  double  the 
prewar  average*    The  United  States  crop  of  1,291  million  bushels  is  the 
third  largest  on  record,  consisting  of  1,0^3  million  bush.:ls  of  winter 
wheat  and  238  million  of  spring  wheat*    These  two  countries,  together 
with  Argentina  and  Australia,  will  continue  to  supply  the  bull-:  of  the 
wheat  and  flour  moving  into  export  channels  during  1952-!^3« 

In  South  America,  the  new  wheat  crop  now  being  harvested. is 
estimated  at  355  million  bushels,  more  than  double  the  small  outturn 
last  season  and  substantially  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of 
231  million  bushels •    The  increaiSe  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
ajiticipated  incr'.ase  in  the  Argentine  crop,  normally  one  of  the 
world's  largest  exporters*    Tlic  1952-53  crop  in  that  country  is  now 
estimated  at  approximately  270  million  bushels  compared  with  only  75 
million  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  with  the  prewar  average  of  222  million 
bushels. 

The  1952  crop  in  Australia,  also  one  of  the  principal  exi^ortcrs, 
where  harvesting  has  just  been  completed,  is  now  estimated  at  about 
180  million  bushels  compared  with  I60  million  bushels  last  season  and 
with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  I70  million  bushels* 

-.    The  1952  wheat  harvest  in  Western  or  Free  Europe  is  a  neajf  record, 
being  estimated  at  1,230  million  bushels  compared  with  l,l5l  million 
bushels  in  195li  ^"^nd  with  the  prex/ar  average  of  1,136  million  bushelsa 
The  total  for  the  rest  of  Europe,^  exclusive  of,  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
i;20  million  bushels,  compared  with  k3h  million  bushels  a  year  agop  and 
^d-th  the  prewar  average  of  ii63  million  bushclse    iifrica  has  a  record 
crop  of  175  million  bushds  this  year,  compared  with  I60  million 
bushels  a  year  ago,  mainly  because  of  the  large  crop  in  French  North 
Africa*    The  crop  in  Asia  is  also  placed- at  record  levels,  being  esti- 
mated at  1,620'  million  bushels  against  1,610  million  bushels  last  ycar« 

Ifiicat  Supplies  Available  for  Export;  Total  export  availabilities  from 
^'     ':.  the  h  principal  surj)lus-producing 

countries  (the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina)  will  be 
substajitially  larger  during  1952-53  (July-June)  than  the  9li9  million 
bushels  actually  exported  by  those  countries  during  1951-52*    On  the 
other  hand,  total  import  requirements  will  be  lower©    The  latter  is 
especially  true  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  which  normally 
figure  as  the  destination  for  the  bulk  of  the  xrorld's  wheat  exports  but 
which  are  in  a  much  better  supply  position  this  year  because  of  good 
harvest  amd  improved  carr^r-over  stocks©    iilthough  Asia,  the  second  most 
importajit  outlet  for  the  Trorld's  wheat  exports,  has  a  record  crop  this 
year,  substantial  imports  will  still  be  needed,  especially  in  Japan 


rJid  Lidiri,  because  of  r.  continued  shortneo  of  riec  nnd  otlu.r  f;rr.;lns« 

LTpdj'  bccnusc  of  the  pcncrnlly  improved  cupplr'  position  in 
ij^orting  countri».s,  tot.il.  exports  of  uhcr.t  and  wheat  flour  from'  the  k 
principr.l  exportinc  countries  during  1952-^3  (Jul3--Jiuk  )  r.re  expected 
to  shov  r.  decline  of  r.t  ler.st  10  percent  compared  v;ith  the  19!^l-^2 
level*    Exports  from  the  United  States  may  be  less  thrai  the  3?5  million 
bushols  currently  estimatcdo    Exi^orts  last'  Sv.ason  ajnounted  to  k73 
million  bushels»    C"nadi".n  exi:>orts  may  reach  hOO  million  bushels  compared 
\i±th  3h7  million  bush.  Is  in  195l-'^2o 

Argentina's  19$2-$2  (July-Juiie)  exports  arc  not  expected  to  exceed 
^0  million  bush^.ls  compared  with  the  30  million  bushels  exported  during 
the  S'-'Jic  12  montlis  of  1951-^2.    No  uhcr.t  TTas  exported  from  that  country 
during  the  last  6  months  of  19^2  because  of  the  short  19!5l  crop,  but 
somo  $0  million  bushuls  of  the  recently  harvested  1952  crop  were  con- 
tracted for  export  during  the  first  6  months  of  1953«    The  total  supply 
of  19^2  crop  wheat  available  for  export  from  Argentina  during  that 
country'* s  1952-^^3  (Deceiiber-Novembor)  marketing  season  may  roach'  12^ 
million  bushels©    The  19^2-53  (December-November)  exportable  surplus 
from  Australia's  recently  harvested  1952  crop  is  nou  estimated  at 
around  90  million  bush«-ls  or  only  a  little  above  that  available  from 
the  1951  cropo 

"Rye ;    The  world's  production  of  rye  in  1952-53  is  e:jtimated  at  1,585 
riillion  bushels  compared  with  1,655  million  bushels  in  1951-52, 
cjid  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  1,732  million  bushelso  Over 
95. percent  of  the  crop  .is  normally  produced  in  Continental  Europe  and 
Soviet  Russia©    Virtually  all  of  the  balance  is  produced  in  Canada^ 
the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Argentina© 

The  reduction  in  the  1952-53  ^^jc  crop  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
smaller  crops  this  season  in  Soviet  Russia  rjid  other  countries  back 
of  the  Iron  Curtain©    In  Free  Europe,  the  1952  crop  is  estimated  at 
266  million  bushels,  compared  with  258  million  last  season,  and  with 
the  prewar  average  of  236  million  bushels©    Production  in  North 
i»merica  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier^  a  smaller  crop  in  the 
United  States  being  offset  by  a  larger  crop  in  Canada©    The  Turkish 
rye  crop  vr.s  also  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  a  much  larger 
crop  is  e>:pcctcd  in  Argentina© 
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RREADGIlti.LI  J    World  production,  lS'p2  with  conprTisons  l/ 


Year 


Average  8 

Annuol  i 

19U7 
19U8 
19h9 
1950 

1951 
1952  2/ 


North  ,  E^r^-;pc 


:i  tU,S,S,R,?    Asia    f  Africr.  ?  South  Jocornia?  ^I'^/J'^ 

.iiirioricr..             ,  tot.r.1 
?  ♦  *  ;  t  t  


ThouEind  short  tens 


t  t  t  i 

3h»090t  695h20  i  61,930  t  h^^360  t 

U855305  53,710  t  5l^h95  t  h6^170  s 

I  t  $  £ 

:  s  $  t 

Ii3pl35s  53,530  :  h3,hOO  i  [|o,025  s 

S'? 5  31 1.0 «  ^|3,925  s  52^100  g  [;6j,230  ? 

535000?  62,100  I  56,790  t  U7/S95  s 

)4<<,i|30s  65,020  «  59,600  »  h2j635  : 

l|6;s010?  6J4532O  :  53,730  j  I465530  i 

[17,590?  66,730  t  62,700  s  ]i9,0G0  8 

6I5O9OS  63,51|0  J  615)430  I  U9.300  § 

}  :  :  t 


h,320  2  3,735 
ii,020  t  3,335 


li,3l5  s  3,565 

3,370  ?■  10,215 

1;,530  t  8,535 

Ii,770  ?  3,135 

5,010  i  9,h30 

I- 5 360  !  li,790 

5,220  2.11,650 

X. 


5,310?  229,215 
5,h90j  217,750 

i 
f 

3,690s  209,760 

6, 7 80 I  215,960 

5,910:  .238,610 

6,720s  232,360 

5,730t  236,360 

U,9208  2l;0,590 

5,100;  262,330 


V  Estinr.tcd  "production  of  uhct  -^.nd  lyco 
2/  Prcliriin-^r^'^  cstinr.toso 


CoarsG  grrins?    World  production  o.f  coc.rsc  gr-^lns ■  (com,  or.ts  r^nd  ■ 

.  brjrlcy)  during  1952-- 53  is  not:'  cstirurtcd  Jit.a  norjr  record 
of  289  riillion  short  tons  conprTod  irith  276  laillion  tons  ip.  195l"52^ 
and  with  the  prc-.-r  r.vcrr.fo  of  260  riillion  tcnsc  :Thc  all-time  record 
Kas  292  iii]J.ion  tons  in  19L.3-h9c    The  increase  is.  due  mainlv  to  a  much 
larger  corn  crop^  a  r.iodoratc  increase  in  baric;-  production  having  been 
offset  hy  a  decline  in  oats  production*? 

Corn  is  the  most  irx)ortant  coarse  grain '  moving  into  ei-iport  channels e 
The  world*s  1952-53  crop  is  tentatively  estijnated  at  5o6  billion  bushels, 
aji  outturn  exceeded  only  by  the  6  billion  bushel  crop  of  19li'3-[|.9©  Last 
year's  crop  ari:5untcd  to  5»3  -billion  bushels  and  the  prewar,  average  to 
Uo8  billiono    Host  of  the  DJicr..--se  is  acc  runted  for  by  the  near-^record 
United  States  crop^  estimated  at  3«.3  billion  bushels  against  2c9 
billion  bushels  in  19.51-52,  and  by  c^orrent  expectations  of  a  much 
larger  crop  in  /irgentina© 


Com  supplies  in  the  United  States  this  ye'-.r  vjill  permit  experts  ' 
at  a  substantially  hi.^her  level  tha^  the  83  m.illion  bushels  exported  in 
1951-52  ( July-June)©    With  respect  to  Argentz'jia,  a  continuation  of 
favorable  grot-ring  conditions  until  harv.-st  tiiic  next  March  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  crop  largo  enough  to  peaTiit  ezTOorts  of  from  ijO  to  60 
million  bushels  during  that  c"~'antr;>-'s  1953-514  (April>Majrch)  com 
marketing  season  ccrq^ared  trith  the  estimated  30  mllion  bushels  available 
for  export  from  the  1952  crop,  and  i-Jith  prewar  aver a.ge  exports  of  -round 
250  million  bushelso 


World  or.rlcy  production  this  i-vv.r  is  forocr.st  at  2,7  billion 
bushels  conprrod  \<rith  2 ©6  billion  in  1951-52  and  with  the  prcuar 
rvcrr-gc  of  2,U  billiono    Tho  world  onts  crop  is  cntimatcd  at  U  billion 
bushols  comprjcd  with  ko2  billion  in  1951-52  aiul  with  the  i>rcwar 
v-wcragc  of  U«U  billion. 

Tho  bulk  of  tho  world's  product! ''n  of  corn,  (.  ats  ruid  barley  iu  used 
for  feeding  livestock.    With  tho  1952-53  combined  production  of  these 
grains  at  a  near  Tccord,  and  with  the  bulk  of  the  increase  occurring 
in  tho  surplus  pi'oduclnc  areas  of  North  p.nd  South  Amci-ica,  the 
quantities  available  for  exfjort  during  1952-53  slvnild  be  morC'  than 
cufficient  to  meet  workd  import  roquiroiiionts  during  tho  yoaro. 

COARSEGR/JNS:    W.  rid  production,  1952  vjith  coiiiparisonc  1/ 


Year 


.  North 
jAncrica 


Asia 


t  Africaj.^'^^^"^^'  j  Oceania  J 


^/oncricaj 


World 
total 


Thousand  short  t:^ns 


Average  t 

1935-39 

19h5-U9 


Annu.: 

T9Tir 

19ii7 

19U8 

19^9 

1950 

1951 

1952 


.1: 


2/^ 


t  98,270: 
sl27,770: 


il36,310t 

:io':;,i35s 

:lli95l75t 
?129,050: 

:131,225s 
a28,250: 
:139,110: 


61,170 
50,1495 


U6,170 

51,205 
55,750 
56,h55 
52,095 
61,075 
56,120 


: 


33, 
2I5 


15, 
25, 
23. 
23, 

2U, 
23, 
25, 


630  J  37,i^00 
230  s  36,735 


9hO 
120 
820 
760 
000 
130 

iho 


35,080 
36,525 

35,590 

39,080 
39,920 


10,laO: 

10, 170 i 


9,91)0: 
10,590: 
10,  "^705 
11, 050 i 
11, 300 « 
10,720: 
11,560: 


18,030: 
llt,785: 


16,800: 
17,005: 
1)4,095: 
ll,li25t 
13,6001 

12,365: 
15,890? 


970 
1,215 


870  : 

1,650  : 

1,215  s 

1,310  : 

1,310  : 

1,1450  : 

1,620  : 


259,830 
262,ij.OO 


260,110 
2li7,280 
292,180 
269, UUO 

269,225 
276,120 
289,360 


1/  Estinatcd  production  of  barley,  oats,  and  corn©  ] 
2/  Prcliininaiy  cstinatcs* 

Winter  Grain  Prospects  for  1953  less  Favorablo:    Prospects  for  breadgraina 

semi  in  tho  fall  of  1952 
fcr  harvest  in  1953  o.ru  less  favorablo  than  they  were  a  year  ago  in 
nest  of  the  ijnijoi-tajit  producing  areas  for  which  reports  are  availabloo 
Winter  v/heat  acreage  normally  accounts  for  roughly  three-quarters  of 
total  wheat  acreage  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 0    Unfavorable  weather  for 
fieldwork  over  much  of  Europe  (the  mo.jor  deficit  area)  curtailed  fall 
seeding  and  recent  reports  indicate  that  a  smaller  percentage  thaii  usual 
had  been  completed  in  a  number  of  countries*,    Since  some  arrears  may  be 
made  uqp  in  increased  spring  seeding,  the  total  acreage  may  not.  be 
significantly  changed  from  that  of  1952 o    Moisture  supplies  appear 
generally  goodo 
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L'l  the  r,v\i'T  Northv-rn  Ilcmirphcrv.  exporting  c:uiitrlcs,  r.  smnll 
decline  in  the  Unitod  St  p.  to  s  TO.ntcr  T/hoat  r.cre'^go,  plmtcd  for  hrrvost 
in  19?3j  is  n.n?  indicptodo    Altluough  vhcr.t  production  in  C^-^nada  c  :'nsists 
aLiost  t  ntTrol7/  of  sprin/r  whcp.t,  diy  conditi-'nc  r.ro  canning  c  oncern 
in  thrt  comitiyo    M:.dctui'c  r.-.Sv.i-^A.G  rrc  rcp'rtoC'  •  g  deficient  -ver 
xiide  arc  as,  and  the  M^.tl.')  k  fr:ra  that  straidui'int  is  lens  promising  than 
for  a  muiibcr  of  years© 

Little  official  inf  jmati  n  is  available  on  1953  crop  prospects 
in  iisi&o    In  Turke^r,  seeding  ■^"■as  dcl-^yi.d  by  lack  of  rainfall  in  the 
principal  wheat  p;r  vjing  area  diiriiig  the  usual  se-.ding  pericda  Some 
c--ri.pl."ints  of  dry  cnditi-^ns  ho.ve  also  been  reported  fron  parts  of 
India >  but  th<^  grain  crop  is  reported  in  generally  good  conditi:no 

■Rice  %    W:^rld  rice  production  in  19^2-^3  ( August -July)  Trill  be  the 

Irr^'iest  on  record  and  T7ill  (;::ce^jd  the  ].y5l-5'2  crop  hj  a  consider- 
able margin,    ?r:c^cers  czqoajided  th-dr  -acreage  in  all  of  the  Continents, 
and  good  crops  are  being  h'-rvested  in  most  countrieso    The  world's 
total  cr-p  is  currently  estimated  at  123  million  sh.^rt  tons  (milled 
rice  basis) 0    Tliic  represents  an  incr^-aso  :  f  '^„6  million  t  ns  over  the 
19E^l-,^2  cr-p  -^nd  -f  6a  roillion  t  :ns  over  the  average  (l935-36/l939-UO) 
'nitputa    It  is  especially  significant  t    note  that  the  largest  increases 
occurred  in  the  major  rice-imp '^rting  countries  of  the  Txorldo  This 
should  reduce  somewhat  th^  v^lur.ic  of  rice  needed  f  r -^m  exportable 
supplies  in  surplus-pro ducinr  countries,  although  iinport  dcriiriid  will 
continue  to  excc-^d  export  availabilitius  by  a  wide  margin© 

The  Continent  sh'^jrlng  the  largest  gain  in  rice  production  is 
Asia^  which  accounts    f .t  91  percent  rf  the  c stimated' world* s  total© 
The  increase  in  Asia's  19^2-^3  production  over  th".t  of  the  preceding 
seas:)n  is  est5-matcd  at  ^  liiillion  tons©    The  principal  increases  are 
in  the  nori-ially  heav;^'  importing  couiitries  of  India  rnd  China©  However, 
larg=  r  crops  are  being  harvested  also  in  such  other  Lmport3Ji.g  countries  • 
as  Japan,  South  Korca^  and  the  Philippineso    Earlj'-  f  Jrec^sts  -f  the 
t  .^tal  production  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Asia  —  Burma^^  Thailraid, 
and  Indoc'nina  —  sh  a-j  only  a  moderate  increas-   oyer  that  of  last 
seasono 

Countries  other  than  those  in  Asia  xrhere  u.  ticeably  larger  rice 
cr  )ps  have  been,  "^r  will  be-,  ho.rvested  in  1952-53  o.re  the  United  States^ 
Cuba,  Fronccj  Greece,  Italy ^,  F'^rtugal-,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  possibly 
Ecuadoro    Severrl  ;  f  the  smaller  producjjig  countries  of .  Central 
America  and  Africa  also  have  larger  cr^pso    The  United  States  crop 
this- j^ear  is  128,000  tons  larger  than  a  y^ar  ag./,  and  that,  in- the  rest- 
of  the  Western  Hemisphcru  219,000  t:;ns  larger©    Europ'^aji  production 
this  season  exceeds  that  of  a  year  ago  by  125,000  t  ~ns,  'nr"'_  iifric-'^Ji 
production  hj  109^000  t-^ns© 

Trade?    Despite  the  5  percent  increase  in  the  world- s  total  production 

of  rice,  this  year's  t:tal  outturn  in  the  exporting  countries 
is  oxpiectod  to  sh"W  little,  if  ajiy,  gain  from  last  year©    For  that 


rcason,  tho  vrorld's  c.^.^rtablo  supplies  .if  milled  rice  in  crl.ndar  19.^3 
rjo  cstimntcd  r.t  r.ppr .-;xir,i.- tolj-  5,500,(X)0  sh^rt  tone,  r.b  ut  tho  snnio 
r.s  :\c.turl  oxp  ^rts  in  1952» 

Increased  production  of  f r  m  5  t  '  10  percent  in  Burma  uill  be 
Dffsct  by  a  smaHcr  cr.p  in  Thailando    V^Taiile  n  go.  d  crop  is  reported 
in  Indochina,  r.ctu.-^J.  supplies  available  for  export  in  1953  •''-re 
expected  to  be  no  larger  than  in  1952  unless  cxicting  export  restrictions 
arc  Tv-noved  from  the  surplus  areas  of  Camb->dia  rjid  South  Vie tnrjuo  In 
that  event,  actual  cscp-^rts  fr.-^ui  Indc  china  could  be  somewhat  larpt  r  tlirji 
in  1952*    Since  rice  production  in  tlie  Far  East  has  n^.'t  increased 
Toatcriallj''  over  prewar  levels  but  population  has  incr  as^.d  substantially, 
per  capita  rice  consumption  has  declined  in  those  traditi.  nally  rice 
consuming  areas  md  vrill  be  ab-:'ut  the  samu  as  in  tho  preceding  year© 

A  new  record  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1952  was  sufficient  to 
provide  export  availabilities  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  preceding 
season* 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  March-May  harvest  in  Brazil  xrill  be 
larger  than  a  yorj-  -go  if  present  favorable  growing  conditions 
continue,  that  country's  exportable  surplus  in  1953  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  150,000  t-ns  because  of  a  reduced  c:'.rry-ovor« 


Italy  harvested  another  record  crop  this  y.-ar  and  1953  exports 
should  approximate  the  IiOO,000  tons  exp'-irtod  in  1952 o    Because  of 
rjiother  sh  ^rt  rice  crop  in  Egypt,  little,  if  any,  rice  trill  continue 
to  be  available  for  export  from  that  country  in  1953o 

RICE  (in  tcnis  of  milled)?    Production  ond  c^qporto  by  principal 
areas  of  the  Wjrld,  1952-53  (August- July)  1/'  vjith  comparisons 
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RICE  (in  t:jrns  "f  milled):    Producti.n  r.nd  c^qj^rts  by  principal 
p.r..r.s  "'f  the  u~rld,  19!?2-53  (-u,.aist-July )  l/  Tilth  comparisons 
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iiich  rice  is  harvest edj 
exports  are  for  the  calendar  year  begiiiiiing  in  Jniu-^ry  within  the  given  crop 
year*  2/  Prelirainarya    Exports  for  1952  are  estmated  and  those  for  1953  "re  • 
estijiiates  of  e:q2ortable  supplies.    3/  Mainly  Burma,  Thailrnd,  rnd  Indochina. 

SUG.Ji 

World  production  of  centrifugal  cane  rjid  beet  sugar  during  the 
1952-53  season  is  exF)ected  to  total  36«7  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
cojiipared  with  38 « 2  million  tons  during  1951-52  and  the  average  2 3.5 
million  tons  of  1935-39 •    While  the  current  crop  is  )4  percent  lovjer 
than  the  record  crop  of  1951-52  because  of  the  restrictive  measures 
talcen  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  r^.nd  the  mif  avorable  weather  conditions 
of  Western  Europe,  carry-over  from  the  1951-52  crop  is  of  such  e::tent 
that  sugrr  available  to'  the  world  during  the  current  year  should 
exceed  that  available  during  the  previous  season.    This  1951-52 
carr^^-over  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
bctween  2<,5  c.nd  3oO  million  tons.    The  bull:  of  this  increase  is  held 
by  Cuba  rnd  Puerto  Rico©    The  production  of  nonccntrifugal  sugar  is 
e:q^ected  to  total  6.7  million  short  tons,  as  made,  in  1952-53,  compared 
with  6,6  million  tons  in  1951-52,  an  average  6i»2  million  tons  for  1914-5-U9 
and  vx\  average  5«U  million  tons  for  1935-39 e 

The  surplus  of  centrifugal  sugar,  I'rhich  has  driven  world-  prices 
do^ni  in  1952,  exists  prim^.ril^^  in  the  hard  currency  areas  of  the  world» 
This  surplus  remains  unsold  as  demand  for  sug'.r  continues  to  rise  in  the 
nondollar  arcaso    The  United  Kingdom,  with  a  potential  domestic  consuinp- 
tions  of  m^ore  than  3.0  million  tons  of  sug-^.r,  continues  to  ration  sugar 
at  a  level  of  about  2.1).  million  tons.    Thus,  the  Cuba  and  Puerto  Piican 
crops  arc  restricted  while  almost  every  other  area  in  the  world  endeavors 
to  increase  productionc 

Many  trading  areas  of  the  vjorld,  such  as  the  British,  French  and 
Portuguese,  systems  are  tr^nng  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  with  regards 
to  sugar.    In  general,  Western  Europe,  a  deficit  area,  is  increasing  its 
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s\Vvir  beet  .•\crrnf:e  ench  ;-er>r  end  only  acWorse  weatlier  conditions  are 
holc'iii-  dovm  production  durinn  the  ciurrent  season.    Eastern  Europe,  a 
surj^  lus  ai^ea,  shows  no  inclirtrtion  to  stabilize  su{;r.r  production,  and 
cnlj'  weather  conditions  hrve  "liiidted  the  iiicrease  for  the  current  yuar# 

In  Asia,  a  deficit  area  in  recent  yerrs,  the  Philippines  have 
surpassed  prevar  production  levels,  Formosa  hns  reached  tuo-thirds  of 
its  prci.'ar  pi'oduction  levels  nrtiile  Lidoncsian  i)roduction  keeps  pace 
rrlth  incrcasinf^  dco.iestic  requirements.    Voluntary'-  rc-jtrictidn  of  thq 
curixsnt  crop  is  ^mticipatcd  in  Indi.a  \.-hcre  a  surcluS  'from  the  previous 
^'car's  record  production  is  in  evidence Oii]y  India  rnd  -Turkey  •o^rioect 
a  decix^sed  sugar  production  this  year  riid  Asiatic  trade  may  be  iiior'e" 
closely  in  balance-,  dui-inc  IS'53  vjith  respect  to  this"  commodity*^ ' 

South  Ar.-.orica,  a  self-sufficient  luiit,  may  have  net  e::ports 
equivalent  to  that  which  British  Guiana  suijplics  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canadae    Exiiorts  Croi.i  Africa  nou  ap,)roxiinate  ?jiiports  into  iif rica©  The' 
British  arci.s  of  Mauritius  rnd  the  Union  of  South  /;frica,  the  French 
tciTitorj'-  of  Reunion  and  the  Porturucsc;  colonies  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola  aix:  the  not  exporters  02?  iifricae    The  balance  of  thc^  African 
areas  are  not  ipiportc:i-So    The  Occniic  areas  of  Australia  and  Fiji  arc 
not  expoi-tcrs  to  the  British  Coircnomrcalth.    The  nf-^^^^^ival  policy  of 
ev:-ry  area  of  South  /j-iierica,  Africa  and  Occaxiia  is  one  of  increasing 
surar  production. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  situation  is  one  of  more 
than  adequate  sugar  sup^tlics  for  the  next  feu  years.    Evorj'-  major 
source  of  supply,  except  possibly-  the  continental  beet  area,  may  be 
expected  to  fill  their  (,uotas  in  th„  current  year,  Puerto  Rico  holds 
a  carr3''-ovi-r  frcm  the  previous  crop  vihich  cannot  be  taken  care  of 
under  its  United  States  quota  and  Cuba  is  retaining  a  surplus  of  ' 
about  2  million  tons  which  may  be  shipped  to  the  United  State's  at  a 
rate  of  U00,000  tons  per  year  for  the  n.ext  5  years* 

,  EDIBIE  F;.TS  and  OILS 

Total  world  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  195^?  is  esti- 
mated at  21«6  rfiillion  short  tons  -  a  decr^^ase  of  1,0  million  tons  or 
about  k  percent  irom  the  record  output  of  195l»    The  decrease  in  world 
production  is  expected  m.ainly  becruse  of  a  more  than  800,000  ton  re- 
duction in  the  Mediterranean  olive  oil  crop  for  1952-53" compared  with 
th^  bumper  output  in  1951-52  of  1,6  million  tons,  ■How(.v>.r,  would  per 
capita  supplies  are  not  significantly  less  during* 1952-53  since 
carrj'-over  stocks  of  oil  from  the  previous  olive  crop)  rro  Ir'.rge,  Ijid 
the  shiftin;r  of  a  substantial  volume  of  1951-52  olive  oil  into  this 
season  ir:o.,s  a  Ion;,  eay  towrrd  equalizing  world  su'-plL.G  of  fats  and 
oils  during  1951-52  and  1952-53* 

The  perJc  production  attained  in  1951  was  about  sufficient  Tor  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II  to  restore  the  prewar  per  capita  level 
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of  supply,    HO'Tcv.r,  since  tho  19^1  production  wac  not  v'holly  consimcd, 
as  is  evident  froiii  the  c-".rr;;'-over  of  olivo  oil  stoclcs,  the  per  cripita 
supply  is  not  quite  up  to  prcwnr©    Ncverthclcssj  because  Ir.rge  quantities 
of  edible,  oils  rrc  nonnally  us..d  for  industrir.l  purposes,  a  possible 
reduction  in  such  uses  provides  some  basis  for  riic.intaining  edible 
su; 'plic-So    The  tn.nd  toward  sjirbhetic  detergents  is  a  case  in  pointy 
since  it  reduces  the  use  of  coconut  oil  by  tb.  soap  industr^^  :.nd  in- 
creases tho  use  of  coconut  oil  in  margarine  and  shortenings 

EDIBLE  F^.TS  iU'ID  OILS:    World  production^ 
average  1935-39^  annual  19ii9-^2 

(Million  short  tons) 
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17  Frclipiinar'/o 

Of  tho  estimated  world  production  of  21o6  million  tons  of  edible 
fats  and  oils  in  1952^  vegetable:  oils  rro  the  most  iiaport-^nt  group 
uith  9o7  million  tonso    This  ta!:es  into  account  the  oil  to  be 
extracted  from  the  1952  crops  of  soybeans,  cottonseed,  p.^anuts^ 
rapesecd,  sunfloxzer  seed,  olives  and  sesajne  seed,    minimal  fats  with 
7o2  million  tons  ranlc  second*    Although  considerably  below  prewar, 
butter  is  still  tho  leadinr;  source  of  ediolu  fat  in  the  world,  followed 
closely  by  lardo    Ediblu  talloi-  makes  up  the  balrnce  of  the  animal  fatsa 
Coconut  and  paliii  oils  accomted  for  3o9  million  tons  in  1952,  dowi  from 
koO  million  tons  in  195l>  largely  b^.cr^use  of  a  reduction  in  coconut 
oil  output  in  Indonesia  and  tlie  Philippines,  "-Thich  T-ras'  not  fully  offset 
by  some  incrv^ase  in  palm  oil  outijut  in  Indonesia  and  iifrica*  Coconut 
oil  may  recover  somewhat  in  1953  if  prices  are  sufficiently  attractive 
to  producers  and  if  tj.-plioon  damage  is  not  excessive.    Edible  marine  oils, 
divided  about  equally  between  whale  oil  from  the  iintarctic  produced 
largely  by  European  e:q:)c.ditions,  and  fish  oils — chiefly  in  Northern 
Europe  and  North  ijiiorica — mr-ico  up  the  balance  of  the  edible  groups 
with  O08  million  tonso 

The  distribution  of  supplies  of  ^.dibl^:  fats  and  oils  throughout 
the  world  has  achieved  a  fair  balance o    There  --^re  no  acute  shortages 
of  edible  f-^ts  and  oils  in  cny  major  areaso    Nevertheless,  distri.bution 
problems  remain,  with  more  abundant  supiplies  for  consumption  and  export 
in  the  dollir  areas,  and  some  tighter  supply  situations  in  the  soft- 
currenc7'  importing  areas©    While  it  has  recovered  each  --ear  since  World 
War  II,  total  world  trade  in  edible  f rts  -md  oils  has  not  reached  the 
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wrjT  lovclo    Pi  ruiut  tr^ic'c  is  dowi  r>.bout  300,000  tons  in  tonus  of  oil, 
Ir.rpoly  bncr.usu  of  sinrillcr  cxpoi'ts  from  India  md  Chin.-^,  r^\d  olive  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  butter  nnd  uhalc  oil  trJccn  tofi;cth«.,r  aix  down  cnothor 
r|^0,000  tons«    Agr.inst  these  decreases,  lard  and  siLnflov;cr  sc^  d  oil, 
rir.inl;-  from  the  United  States  ."j-id  /kTgenti.na,  rospcctj.vcly,  have  iii- 
crcasod  about  350,000  tons  so  that  the  n>.;t  decrease  is  in  the 
noighborliood  of  200,000  tons© 

Reductions  in  the  volune  of  vrorld  trade  have  hc.v.n  pai'tially  offset 
by  cx])anded  production  ii;  normally  deficit  areas;  for  exajiiplc,  ilncreased 
rapcsecd  production  in  Western  Europe  compared  with  prcwaro  Hovxever^ 
reduced  ^:orld  tradu  is  also  portly  reflected  in  reductions  in  the 
per  capita  availability  of  fats  aaid  oils  in  certain  coiintriesp  For 
the  deficit  countries  of  Westerii  Europe  avi:ra,re  per  capita  consu'nption 
is  at  about  the  pr^.-swar  lovely  while  some  of  the  surplus  producing 
countries  of  /ifrica  have  increased  consuraption  pgr  capitso 

More  in])prtant  than  changes  in  the  volume  of  fats  rnd  oils  entering 
world  trade  have  been  changes  in  the.  flou  of  trade  from  source  areas  to 
deficit  "countries »    Of  pnticular  sifrnificrjico  is  the  chrnged  situation 
in  respect  to .  Cl-ina-Hanchuriao    Before  the  war,  China-Manchuria  supplied 
about  700,000 'tons  edible  oil  equivalent  to  world  trade,  mainly  to 
Western  Europe  and  Japan©    Except  for  some  rccovcr;^^  in  Manchurirn  soy- 
bean trade  with  Western  Europe,  and  limited  quantities  of  Chinese 
peanuts,  it  is  imlikelj'-  that  this  volume  of  trade  can  be  restored  in 
the  nea.r  futurco    The  case  of  India  is  somewhat  similrro  India's 
prewar  exp'Orts  of  peajiuts  alone,  a^ain  mainly  to  Wer;tern  Europe, 
avtra.^ed  about  U00,000  tons  (oil  equivalent)  ajinually.    In  recent 
years,  Indians  exports  have  been  limited  by  export  controls  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  edible  oilc  for  its  populrtion  at  reasonable^ 
prices.    Mo  significant  relaxation  in  these  controls  is  anticipatedo 

Western  European  import  requirements  for  edible  fats  nnd  oils  are 
around  3«5  million  tons  cnnually  md  account  for  considerably  more  than 
half  the  i:orld  trade e    Much  of  the  gap  created  by  the  reduction  in 
supplies  from  Asia  has  been  filled  by  a  completely  chrnged  ejqoort-import 
situation  in  the  United  otateso    In  193$-39  tho  United  States  had  net 
imports  of  all  irts  and  oils  averaging  1  million  tonso    In  the  past  few 
3'cars,  this  situation  has  reversed  and  the  net  export  balance  during 
195^2  was  around  500^000  tons*    Over  one-fourth  of  this  consisted  of  in~ 
edible  tallow  and  grease,  which  wac  used  chiefly  in  the  production  of 
soapo    This,  in  turn,  released  for  edible  use  correspondJ-ng  quantities 
of  other  fats  and  oils*    Thus,  the  inedible  products  from  the  United 
States  also  contribut(;d  to  expanding  edible  sui^plies  in  Europe 9  Half 
the  United  States  v^xports  went  to  Western  Europe  in  19^1  (well  over 
500,000  tons  oil  equivrlv^nt)  and  probably  about  the  srjne  proportion  in 
1952»    With  record  supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  cover  readily  and  European  requirements  not  met  from 
other  areas* 
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World  ijic  cit  production  in  19'^?.  wr.s  ncr.r]y  h  percent  ribovc  the  record 
high  of  th'j  previous  :;>.-"i'  niid  12  i-crccnt  rijijove  the  avorrgo  of  prowr.r 
193i|'-36o    Er.Gtorn  Europe  ±3  the  only  rrcr.  which  h' s  rot  cxceociod  prewar 
luvelG  o.f  prodnctioiu    The  prreatest  increase  in  output  took  ^lace  in 
North  iimurica,  but  some  increase  occurred      Western  Eui'opu  r.nd  Lrtin 
ijnv.ricro    Furti;(,i'  increa.9-.s  are  expected  in  North  /i^aorica  during  1S"^3> 
ospecially  in  Crnada*    Incruas^^.d  beef  production  is  expc;ctod  in  the 
United  St.^tes  whore  crttle  herds  have  been  bui].t-up  to  largo  nur,ibcrs» 
Sono  slif'ht  increase  in  livi-.stoc'c  nurnbers  ;md  conseqventl7/  mc  t  pro- 
duct un'i  laaj  be  cxpcct^^d  in  ii-uetralia  as  it  lecov.i'S  froia  sev'-ie  drought* 
So-.ie  incr..a;:e  in  i.ioat  pi'Oduction  occurred  in  Europe  in  1951-52  due  to 
heey-  sl-.'.ughtcr  in  sore  countries  as  a  result  of  sever  outbr.  ak  of 
f oot-and-ir.outh  dis^,asco    Morj  normal  slaup-htor  in  1952-53  ^'^y  lower 
slir/ntl;.-  cuiTont  meat  productiono 

Despite  the  increase  in  r.K  at  production  duri.ng  recent  years^  less 
meat  has  moved  into  i.orld  tr-^dco    In  1952  neat  e::po,vts  were  15  percent 
loss  than  in  1951  end  about  22  parent  loss  than  the  avuragcs  for 
19U6-50  end  193i|-38o    The  '-"'ecreased  trade  is  a  result  of  the  increased 
domestic  consuraption  of  ■•.u,.-t  :^-n  the  ri.'^..ior  exporting  countries  and 
consequently  sra.aller  surpli\s  -'or  e;.q-:orto    The  United  States  is  taking 
less  neat  out  of  the  woi-ld  trade  supplies  due  to  pi'-'t'-r  doneritic 
productiono    On  the  other  hrnd  Brazil  -^nd  Peru  are  takin^^  more  neat 
from  i'.rf^entina  rnd  Uru^uay^  riid  t'r"nce  rnd  Germcny  are  taking  more 
from  iJenraark  .-nd  the  Metherl-uidso    The  net  r^.sult  has  been  less  meat 
available  for  the  United  Kin.'^don,  the  principal  inportero  Receiitly 
completed  ik. at  contracts  at  liigher  prices  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  principal  supplier Sj  namely  New  Zealand,  ^^'gentina,  /aistrelia, 
the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  may  draw  r.iorc  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom 
but  the  full  effe.ct  will  not  be  felt  iji  the  1952-53  consuiviption  year. 
During  1952  availabilities  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  bolstered 
]jy  an  appreciable  incr  ase  in  don^stic  production,  particularly  of  porks 

Even  though  m.eat  production  continues  at  high  levels,  increased 
popu].r.tion  will  continue  to  exert  pressure  on  supplies  and  iiuporting 
countrie  s  will  be  h'-rd  put  to  m.aintain  meat  consijunptiona 
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World  nilk  pi'Odwction  dronpcd  slightly  in  19'^2  rStcr  rcachijig  in 
1:  '>1  tlic  prcM-^r  (15311-33)  level  of  output.,    E.'^.i<tvm-i  Em^opo  is  the  only 
nrcr.  tlvt  did  not  rc".c]i  pr^nr.r  lov>..lo    North  ijiioric"'-,  Wcsto.rn  Europe 
rjid  Occrjiir.,  vhich  recounts  for  70  percent  of  the  world's  output  of 
milk,  pix)duccd  15  percent  more  iiilk  in  19'!^^2  thr.n  in  the  prew.-^r  period* 
The  level  of  output  in  these  3  r.rers  was  dovm  soriowhr-.t  in  er.rly  19^2 
due  to  unf r.vorr.blo  producinr:  conditions  in  most  coiuitrien,  but  by  the 
end  of  1?'^2  proc\\ction  \ir.s  r.t  a  ne-r  recordo 

\tfliilc  total  i.iilk  output  is  n-^-^-r  the  prewar  rv.rk,  butter  production 
is  n^r.rlj-  16  percent  bclou  ito    Considerably  noro  milk  is  now  consumed 
in  fluid  fon:  thrji  before  the  wr.ro    i.lso  cheese  production  hr-.s  increased 
b;.-  25  percent  over  the  spjnc  period©    Current  cheese  output  continues 
the  upward  trend  with  1952  production  reaching  a  record^^    The  greater 
use  of  nilk  in  fluid  form  riid  the  increased  output  of  chcer>e  rnd  some 
other  whole  nilk  products  such  as  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  has 
bCi-n  acconpained  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  r;iilk  separated  for 
butt^r-naking  which  in  most  countries  is  the  residual  use  after  other 
requirements  arc  satisfied© 

Prospects  for  1953  indicate  that  millc  rnd  dairy  products  will 
continue  in  about  the  s-Jie  level  of  availabilities  as  in  1952  in  the 
principal  producing  and  consuraing  countrieso    In  these  areas  the 
contribution  to  the  food  supply-  has  been  enhanced  as  compared  to  prewar 
notvdthstrjiding  an  incrt-ase  in  population©    This  has  been  possible 
bec'.use  of  the  generally  higher  total  mill":  output  .md  the  increased 
utilisr^tion  of  the  total  solids  in  milk  as  contrasted  to  the  use  of 
mainly  the  fat  portiono    Cheese  production  is  expected  to  increase 
another  1  to  2  percent  for  the  year© 

Ilotwithstrjiding  relativel;",'  hi^h  domestic  levels  of  butter  production, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy  rnd  Finland  are  currently  taking  up 
available  free-market  supplies  of  butter  principally  from  Denmark, 
Netherlands  and  Swedi^n.    Cheese,  on  the  other  h-aid,  appears  in  a 
relatively  easy  supply  position* 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  prjjicipal  import  consumer 
of  butter  and  cheese,  taking  about  75  percent  of  the  butter  and  50 
percent  of  the  Cheese  entering  world  trade©    Australia  and  NexJ  Zealand 
are  important  suppliers  to  the  United  Kingdom  market©  Current 
producing  conditions  in  most  of  the  dairy  areas  of  Australia  are 
C.re'^.tly  improved  ov^r  a  year  ago  and  current  qu.-^Jitities  available  to 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  cubstoiitially  above  a  year  ago©    Output  of 
butter  rnd  cheese  in  New  Zealand  is  currently  equalling  or  surpassing 
the  record  levels  sot  last  year©    Nearly  as  much  butter  and  cheese  xvill 
bo  available  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Nethcjrl'nds  rnd  Denraark 
as  VMS  imirorted  last  year# 
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Caincd  md  dric.^"  milk  supplier  in  the  princip^.l  producing  countrio 
rro  adequate  r»id  e:cp ending.    The  United  States  XThich  bccrjac  the 
principal  supplier  of  these  products  durmr  the  T:ar  is  experiencing 
increased  coripctition  both  at  hoiic  rnd  abroad,  frxi  other  countries  tliat 
have  resu^ied  or  ijiitiatcd  c:'Cports  of  these  products* 

MILIv:    World  production  bj^-  contin>.nt  or  areas, 
averarre  193ii-3'3,  annual  19U9-52 
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